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A New Declaration of Principles 


lifetime of the National Shoe Retailers’ 

Association many things of importance to 
the Shoe industry as a whole and to the retail 
merchants of the country especially have been 
accomplished. 

There is not a merchant‘in the United States, great 
or small, whether a member of the Association or not, 
but what has benefited through the existence of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association. 

The greatest step forward, however, that the 
Association has ever taken was the adoption of a def- 
inite policy at the Convention held at Mechanics Hall. 

The full details of that policy have not yet been put 
into print, but it has been outlined, passed upon by 
the Association and left in the hands of the Resolu- 
tions Committee for completion. 

The great, big, underlying principle on which the 
whole superstructure is built can be summed up in a 
very few words, which are “The Proper Functions of 
the Retail Shoe Industry.”’ 

Among the first of the declaration of principles is 
that ‘We are a part of the Government and we do 
not believe that it is the intention of the Government 
to ruin our industry. We will work with and co- 
operate with the Government in every way for the 
betterment of the community at large.”’ 

The Association is planning to appoint a Vigilance 
Committee in each state with sub-divisions in each 
community and to offer the services of this Committee 
to the Government in correcting any unfair practices 
of whatever nature in the Retail Shoe Industry of the 
country. 

In a recent address in Chicago, Attorney-General 


D item the past nine years which mark the 


Palmer stated that in his opinion 99 per cent of the 
Shoe merchants are honest. 

The National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
through its officers and members, are pledging them- 
selves to weed out, and, if necessary, prosecute, the 
other 1 per cent—or whatever percentage may repre- 
sent the dishonest and unscrupulous merchant. 

In other words, the retail shoe merchants will 
police the Retail Shoe Industry of the country. 

H. A. Rosenbach of Chicago, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, and to whom is left the 
drafting of the written form of the Declaration of 
Principles, in presenting the program to the Con- 
vention said, ‘““Gentlemen, we are not here to fight. 
We are here to help and that will be the sense of the 
Resolution that we will present to the Government at 
Washington.” 

If the Convention had accomplished no other thing, 
had done nothing else, other than outline the policy 
of the Association toward the Government, which 
means toward the people of the country, it would 
have done a work which would well repay every mer- 
chant for the time and expense consumed in going to 
Boston for the Ninth Annual Convertion. 

It is up to every honest shoe merchant in the 
United States, whether a member of the Association 
or not, to hold up the hands of the men in the in- 
dustry who have formed and outlined this policy of 
action and do everything in his power to make his 
business adhere to that policy. 

If he has not been honest it is up to him to either 
change the policy of his store, get out of the Shoe 
business, or bear the stigma of ostracization which will 
be meted out to him by the members of his own class. 
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Speed with Control in 1920 


HE Convention of the National Shoe Retailers 

for 1920 is over. What have we learned from it? 
What looms up? What was written large? 

One of the most decisive results of the Convention 
is in regard to profiteering. Of course the retail 
shoe merchants knew they weren’t guilty of profiteering. 
Now there is no excuse for the general public not 
knowing it also. The retailers were not acquitted 
out of their own mouths. Proofs came from all sides 
and from all sources. The keystone of the arch of 
proof was furnished by General Sherburne, Fair 
Price Commissioner, himself not affiliated with the 
shoe business. The rumor that a business averaging 
less than 7 per cent net profit is guilty of profiteering 
can now be laid peacefully and permanently away, 
with or without camphor-balls. 

Some assurance also comes from A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Attorney-General of the United States, in 
a telegram which said: 


I wish to express to your membership 
my appreciation of their splendid spirit 
of co-operation with the department in its 
effort to reduce high prices of the neces- 
saries of life. I hope that I may antici- 
pate the announcement of some definite 
policy of a constructive nature by your asso- 
ciation. I do not believe the shoe retailers 
as a class are profiteers and 1 am sure 
that your membership is as anxious as [ 
am to weed that class of illegitimate dealers 
out of your trade. Only with the fullest co- 
operation of the dealers, the manufacturers 
and the public can we hope to see a material 
reduction in prices. It is useless for me to 
point out the necessity for this co-operation 
to stop a further increase of price on all 
shoes. 


Regarding the general situation in the shoe busi- 
ness, no one indulged in wild prognostications. No 
one"put on the wishing-cap or tried to rend the veil 
of the future. The speakers—each a national au- 


thority—were content to present facts and figures 
and analyze them calmly with the business ends 
of their brains. 


The consensus of opinion was: 





Supply 
Capital 


Demand for goods undoubtedly enormous. 
capable of rising to meet that demand. 
sufficient to finance all legitimate commercial enter- 


prises. The tone was one of confidence tempered 
by a dash of caution—caution which makes confi- 
dence doubly assured. 

Suggestions of value made during the Convention 
were that the public be educated in the proper care of 
shoes to the end that wear be conserved as much as 
possible, and that a sharper distinction be made 
between utility and luxury shoes so that utility 
shoes might be more nearly standardized with a 
consequent saving to the consumer. The standard- 
ization of the colors was an important step implying 
correlation of colors in the various fabrics and textiles. 

The standardization of styles in shoes brought 
out a discussion that showed the temper and spirit 
of the convention and the retail shoe trade as a whole. 
This has been a vexing subject. Many merchants 
have felt that in following the suggestions of the 
Style Committee they were in danger of losing busi- 
ness to competitors who placed their individual 
interests above the interests of the Association. 

The problem illustrates perfectly the two forces 
on which civilization rests—the centripetal force 
of individual initiative and the centrifugal force of 
community regulation. These two forces are illus- 
trated in baseball pitching, as respectively speed 
and control. In an anarchistic state, it’s all speed 
and no control. In a socialistic state, it’s all control 
and no speed. A democratic state has the advantages 
of both and the disadvantages of neither. A democ- 
racy has speed and control, and that’s why we be- 
lieve in democracy. 

The style discussion was marked by mutual for- 
bearance and genuine friendliness. The conclusion 
was common sense. No one would expect a shoe 
dealer, for example, whose clients were members of the 
theatrical profession to conform to the suggestions of 
the Style Committee. On the other hand, no shoe 
dealer would be expected to take advantage of the 
fact that his fellow dealers would follow the style sug- 
gestions and in that way put something over on them. 
In other words, the style matter is simply a working 
guide and is based on feeling and honor rather than 
cast iron rules. A closer relationship of the National 
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Manufacturers’ Association and the National Mer- 
chants’ Association is assured if this first principle is 


followed. The meeting in New York of the manu- 
facturers next week ought to help in that direction. 

To us this style discussion was extremely significant. 
It showed that the N.S. R. A. is a great democratic 
institution. It showed that it is based on the mini- 
mum of regulation and the maximum of individual 
initiative. As the United States is a union of sovereign 
states, the N.S. R. A. is a confederation of sovereign 
units bound together by a common purpose—the 
success of the retail shoe business. With that spirit 
and temper and with that kind of organization, the 
N. S. R. A. is bound to prevail increasingly and in- 
creasingly. You can’t stop it any more than you 
could stop a law of nature. 





In Clearance Seasons “Be 
Courageous” 


HE present high prices, and the continuous de- 

mand for something new and something different 

in footwear, make rapid merchandising imperative, 

and the accumulation of odds and ends extremely 

dangerous. It is a recognized fact among good retail 

merchants that profits are in turnovers, and losses are 
in leftovers. 

The best way of keeping the stock clean and free 
from undesirable accumulation is a question that has 
occupied the minds of merchants in every line of 
retail business through all past history. 

Many merchants who formerly conducted semi- 
annual Hurrah Special Sales have in the past few 
seasons abandoned the old plan and substituted the 
policy of continuous clearance. 

The regular semi-annual sale is usually staged at 
the end of the seasons, when forced selling and ruinous 
prices are necessary to move the merchandise. A 
certain class of customers have been educated to wait 
for the special semi-annual sale in order to replenish 
their wardrobe. 

In most stores it has usually been found necessary 
to include a lot of good salable merchandise that 
ought to be sold at a profit in order to have something 
that is attractive and to supply middle sizes in desir- 
able widths. 


Shoe Fitting and Foot 
Knowledge — 


HE primary motive which actuates most men to 

embark in the retail shoe business is to make 

money. To so invest his time, his energy and his 
capital that he may reap a profit. 

Time and time again, however, it has been demon- 
strated that the man who gets the most out of life is 
not always the man who measures and calculates 
profits entirely by the dollar mark. 

The merchant and the salesman who regard their 
occupation as a scientific profession rather than look- 
ing upon it as merely a case of bartering so much 
leather made into the form of a shoe for a given 
amount of money is usually most happy in his business. 

A merchant who is finding prosperity and content- 
ment in his business uses the following language: 

“The fitting of shoes is so much more important 
than the fitting of any other article of apparel that a 
shoe salesman ought to have the same sort of scientific 
technical training as is required of the druggist, the 
dentist, or the eye specialist. The establishment of a 
school for teaching foot anatomy, the knowledge of 
foot ailments and the correct method of fitting shoes 
should be formed under the direction of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association.” 

Another merchant, who conducts a store almost 
exclusively for the sale of boys’ and girls’ shoes, em- 
phasizes the same thoughtin a little different language: 

“Properly fitting of shoes for the young with a defi- 
nite object in view, that such service not only returns 
profit and added prestige but also helps to lift the 
trade to a higher level than can possibly be obtained 
through seeking of money profits only.” 

This merchant calls attention to the fact that the 
Great Sculptor designs the AA to EE foot, 
among the masses as well as among the classes. Too 
many manufacturers, making the lower and medium- 
grade shoes for boys and girls, overlook the necessity 
of a range of widths. 

In the “Recorder’s” Fitting School there is much 
experience condensed into lessons for the retail shoe 
salesman, and ere long the craft will be represented 
by a school of shoe salesmanship to keep pace with the 
need of the hour—more foot knowledge. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LEADERSHIP 


Pertinent Facts Regarding Allied Shoe and 
Leather Industries 


For the information of visiting retail shoe mer- - 


chants the New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion has issued the following timely statement showing 
some of the main facts of New England’s leadership 
in the shoe and leather industry: 

New England 

Leads all other sections of the United States as a 
shoe-manufacturing district. 

It produces 53 per cent of the boots, shoes, slippers, 
cut-stock and findings, and a large percentage of the 
leather made in this country. 

It has 1,000 shoe factories and cut-stock and find- 
ings establishments (principally in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Maine), whose high-grade 
product is sold in every State of the Union and in 
every country on the globe. 

In these industries $200,000,000 capital is invested, 
125,000 wage earners are employed, and the annual 
value of product is approximately $500,000,000. 

It has 175 establishments for the production of 
leather, representing $60,000,000 of invested capital 
and $100,000,000 annual value of product. 

It also leads in the manufacture of rubber goods, 
Massachusetts alone annually producing $100,000,000 
worth of rubber boots and shoes and miscellaneous 
articles. : 

Massachusetts 

Is virtually the birthplace of the tanning and boot 
and shoe industries of the United States, and has pos- 
sessed these allied industries for nearly 300 years. 

In the boot and shoe, cut-stock and findings indus- 
tries, it has about 900 establishments, with more than 
$186,000,000 invested capital, 90,000 wage earners, 
and an annual value of product of $400,000,000. 

It has 63 cities and towns in which the shoe manu- 
facturing industry is carried on. 

It has one county (Essex) which produces one- 
seventh of the combined boot and shoe and leather 
product of the United States. 

Brockton, the leading city in which men’s shoes are 
manufactured; Haverhill, the greatest slipper manu- 


facturing city; and Lynn, the world’s greatest 
women’s footwear center, are notable examples of 
Massachusetts’ shoemaking prestige. 

It has the largest sheepskin-tanning center (Pea- 
body) in the world, and the largest shoe machinery 
plant in existence—the United Shoe Machinery 


Corporation of Beverly. 
Boston 


Is the world’s chief mart of the hide, leather, boot 
and shoe and kindred trades, and the premier finan- 
cial, distributing and style center of the American 
footwear industry. 

More than 1,000 concerns in these trades are repre- 
sented here, including 500 boot and shoe manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers, 350 hide, skin and leather firms, 
and many shoe-stock, machinery and tanning material 
concerns. 

An entire section of the city, comprising several 
blocks, is given over to these industries. 

Hundreds of buyers of footwear, leather, etc., from 
all over the United States, and from many foreign 
countries visit Boston every year. 

More than 3,500,000,000 pairs of shoes have been 
shipped from Boston in the past 50 years. 

It is the headquarters of many of the organizations 
of the allied industries, and a majority of the trade 
papers and magazines are published here. 


SHOWS BIG PROFITS 


McElwain Company Has Most Successful Era 
from Day of Incorporation 


The W. H. McElwain Company, with factories 
located in Manchester, Nashua, Claremont and 
Newport, will list upon the Boston Stock Exchange 
$2,500,000 of seven per cent cumulative first preferred 
stock, authorized at a meeting of the company stock- 
holders held in Boston. 

The total capital stock and surplus for the company 
now amounts to $16,850,000, divided as follows: 
First preferred stock, par value $100, including last 
issue, $7,390,000; second preferred stock, par value 
$50, $2,200,000; common stock, par $50, $3,500,000; 
surplus, $3,760,000. 

In presenting the preferred stock for sale, Lee, 
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Higginson & Company of Boston give a compre- 
hensive story of the development of this big industry. 
Financially the company has no mortgages or funded 
debt. J. Franklin McElwain, the president, describes 
the concern as follows: 

“Sales have increased steadily from $21,817,542 
in 1914 to about $50,000,000 estimated sales in the 
current year. ; 





Tuesday, January 20th 
10 A.M. to 12 M. 


Survey and Discussion of Ways and Means of Meeting the 
Labor Situation, illustrated by graphic charts. 


a. From standpoint of Shoe Manufacturer. R. P. Hazzard, - 


Chairman Committee on Labor. 

b. From standpoint of Public. Dr. E. M. Hopkins, Presi- 
dent Dartmouth College, and during the war Assistant 
to the Secretary of War on Industrial Relationship. «@ 

c. Discussion of statement prepared by the President’s 
Industrial Conference Board. 


12 M. to 1 P.M. 

Survey and Discussion of General Financial and Credit 
Situation. Also Railroad Problems. Francis H. Sisson, 
Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
City. 

1 P.M. to 2.30 P.M. Luncheon. 


2.30 P.M. to 4 P.M. 

Survey and Discussion of Foreign situation, illustrated by 
graphic charts. 

a. From standpoint of Shoe Manufacturer. H. H. Morse, 
Chairman of the Committee on Trade Expansion. 

b. From General Standpoint. Dr. B. S. Cutler, formerly 
connected with the Department of Commerce and 
recently returned from Europe where he has made an 
extensive study and research of the foreign situation. 


4 P.M. to 5 P.M. 
Survey and Discussion of General Business Conditions. 
a. From standpoint of Whoiesaler. 
b. From standpoint of Retailer. A. H. Geuting, President 
of the National Shoe Retailers’ Association. 


Wednesday, January 21st 
10 A.M. 

Survey of General Business and Market Conditions, illus- 
trated by graphic charts. 

a. Raw Stock. 
From standpoint of Shoe Manufacturer. Lewis B. 
Jackson, W. H. McElwain Company. From stand- 
point of Broker. O. E. Howe, Sands & Leckie, Boston. 

b. Finished Leather. 


New York Convention for 
Manufacturers 


National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association to Meet 
at Hotel Astor, New York City, January 20 and 21, 1920 
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“‘Net earnings in the last three and one-half fiscal 
years have averaged four times the dividend require- 
ments on the $7,390,000 first preferred stock to be 
outstanding, including this issue. 

“This is after deducting reserves for depre- 
ciation and Federal taxes, but included interest 
on indebtedness cancelled by present increase in 
capital.” 





Calfskins and Side Leather 


From standpoint of Manufacturers of Men’s Shoes. Her- 
bert T. Drake, Emerson Shoe Co. 

From standpoint of Manufacturer of Women’s Shoes. 
A. N. Blake, Watson Shoe Co. 

From standpoint of Tanner. Fred A. Vogel, of Pfister & 
Vogel Leather Company, recently returned from ex- 
tended trip abroad, President of the Tanners’ Council. 
Thomas F. Kiernan, Griess, Pfleger Leather Company. 


Kidskins 

From standpoint of Shoe Manufacturer. John G. Holters, 
Holters Shoe Company. 

From standpoint of Tanner. Laird H. Simmons of Wm. 
Amer Leather Company, Philadelphia. 

c. Sole Leather. 

From standpoint of Shoe Manufacturer. Mark W. Selby, 
Selby Shoe Company. Oscar C. Davis, George E. Keith 
Co. 

From standpoint of Tanner. H. Frederick Lesh, Kistler, 
Lesh & Company. 

d. Resume, Conclusions and Discussion. Frank S. Farnum 
of Churchill & Alden. 

1 P.M. to 2.30 P.M. Luncheon. 
2.30 P.M. to 4 P.M. 

Report of Allied Council and Survey of Style Situation. 

From standpoint of Manufacturer of Women’s Shoes. 
Frank R. Briggs, Chairman Manufacturers’ Committee 
of Allied Council. 

From standpoint of Manufacturer of Men’s Shoes. Henry 
W. Cook, A. E. Nettleton Company. 

From standpoint of Retailer. H. B. Scates, Wm. Filene 
Sons Company. J. A. Goldberg, O’Connor & Goldberg. 

4 P.M. 

Discussion relative to National Industrial Conference 
Board. P. G. Flint, representative from the Association 
to the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Discussion of Building Fund of Chamber of Commerce of 
United States. John W. Craddock, Craddock-Terry 
Company. 

4.30 P.M. 

Resume and Suggestions—Publicity and Findings Com- 

mittee. C. H. Jones, Chairman. 
6.30 to 7 P.M. Reception. 
7 P.M. Banquet. Grand Ball Room, Hotel Astor. 
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JAMES P. ORR 
Cincinnati 


President of National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
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Kokomo 
N.S- R.A. Director 
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‘‘Complete story of the great Boston gathering so that 
every merchant in America can get the benefits of the conven- 


tion.’’ 














Monday Morning’s Session 


Opening Convention Greatest in the History 
of the Organization 


All roads led to Boston, and every incoming train ~ 


was loaded down with shoe merchants eager to meet 
their fellows and to study current problems. 

Never before in the history of the association have 
merchants arrived on the ground so early to attend 
a national convention. When the doors of Mechanics 
Hall were thrown open Monday morning an anxious 
throng stood in line waiting to register and secure 
tickets for the various entertainment features of the 
biggest shoe convention ever staged in the country. 
The Registration Committee had provided what 
was considered ample space and a sufficient corps 
of helpers to take care of the merchants who would 
be on hand to register at the first day’s session. 

Although several hundred had registered at tem- 
porary headquarters at the Boston Shoe Trades 
Club and the Copley-Plaza Hotel during Saturday 
and Sunday, the crowd of merchants who surged in 
upon the Registration Committee practically over- 
whelmed it. All day a continuous line passed along 
the registration table, where names were recorded, 
badges, tickets and programs distributed. 


A Showroom De Luxe 


For several days the 245 exhibitors have been 
busy converting Mechanics Hall into a series of 
gorgeously decorated, beautifully appointed and 
brilliantly lighted showrooms. 


Exhibitors have vied with each other in their 
endeavor to produce most artistic and tastefully 
appointed displays. Flowers, ribbons and sparkling 
fountains add to the beauty and grandeur of the 
scene. The exhibitors evidently have taken the 
position that money spent in a way that will facili- 
tate the better display of their merchandise is an 
expenditure that will bring satisfactory returns on 
the investment. 


Chairman Willson Opens Sessions 


Promptly at two o’clock the first session of the 
big meeting was called to order by W. W. Willson of 
Boston, general chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee. Chairman Willson called on Chaplain 
Elmer D. Gildersleeve, who pronounced the invoca- 
tion. Following the invocation, in a short talk, Mr. 
Willson reviewed the activities of the convention 
committees from the time of their appointment 
shortly after the close of the 1919 annual convention 
at St. Louis. i 


From Every State in Union 


He praised the work and the enthusiasm of each 
individual member of the various committees who 
have labored untiringly to make the present con- 
vention a success. ‘‘Never was a general, never was 
any leader backed up as faithfully and so well as has 
been my privilege to be as general chairman of the 
Convention Committee,” said Mr. Willson, in 
speaking of the men and women who have assisted 
him in convention arrangements. He spoke in glow- 
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‘**4 billion dollar industry at retail assembled to develop 


etter public service.”’ 








ing terms of the exhibitors and the manner in which 
they had co-operated in the arrangement of the dis- 
play. He pointed out that the registration on the 
first day showed representation from practically 
every State in the Union, from Canada, from South 
America, England and Continental Europe. 

In closing his address, he said, ‘I am sure that 
this is the proudest moment of my life and it gives 
me great pleasure at this moment to turn over the 
gavel to President A. H. Geuting of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association of America.” 


President Geuting Takes Charge 


When Mr. Geuting arose and approached the 
stand the whole convention arose and applauded 
him. Turning to Mr. Willson, he said, “‘I wish to say 
in behalf of the shoe retailers of the United States, 
our members in particular, and our guests, that we 
owe you a great debt of gratitude and that our 
hearts have gone out to this committee for some time 
past.”” He referred to Mr. Willson as a great credit 
to the shoe trade and to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and to the City of Boston. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered Chairman 
Willson and the members of the various committees 
who served under him. 


His Honor, the Mayor 


President Geuting then introduced Mayor Andrew 
J. Peters of Boston, who very fittingly welcomed the 
members of the convention to the city. Mayor 
Peters referred to the retailers as the link between 
the purchasing public and the shoe manufacturer. 
“In this period of high shoe fabrics,’’ he said, ‘“‘you 
might be called the shock absorbers; at all times 
your functions are to transmit impressions both 
ways; but although we have heard much of the 
profiteering in certain trades, yet in the shoe trade, 
as highly competitive a trade as it is, the profiteers 
have been unable to get a foothold, and the shoe 
retailers have at least done their part in the fight 
against the rising cost of living. 

‘Meetings like this here today have a value that 
is hard to measure. They are something more than 
a forum for the exchange of ideas; they stimulate a 
sense of responsibility in the members toward each 
other, toward a great industry and toward the 
public. You realize that you are performing a 
great economic and social service in the lives of your 
community.” 


Henry Hagan Responds 


In the absence of President Emeritus A. C. 
McGowin, Henry E. Hagan of Boston responded for 
the convention. Mr. Hagan thanked the Mayor 
for the confidence expressed in the integrity and 


uprightness of the retail shoe trade. He assured the 
Mayor that it was the object of this convention to 
send the 5,000 men who are visiting Boston from all 
over the country.back to their home towns as even 
better Americans, if possible, than when they came. 


President Geuting’s Address to the Convention 


Following the response to the address of welcome, 
President Geuting spoke in part as follows: 

As president of the N. S. R. A. of America, I ex- 
tend to all our members, our guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, a hearty welcome to our Ninth Annual 
Convention. I congratulate you also because your 
presence here is proof of your interest in our associa- 
tion and our progressiveness as shoe retailers and 
good citizens. 

Successful merchants of the past have preached 
against taking a part in politics, but in the future 
the successful, good-citizen merchant will take part 
in his association’s affairs and through it influence 
the policies of his government. 

Our country’s political sagacity is depending upon 
this influence. . 

Our governmental representatives are learning 
more and more that to co-operate with broad-gauge 
business men with association backing will produce 
sane, constructive laws that make for progress and 
United States leadership. 

A year ago at St. Louis I made the statement that 
I deemed it a greater honor to be elected your 
president than to be elected President of the United 
States. This statement was not a figure of speech; 
I meant every word of it. 


Membership of 5,000 


Our membership has greatly increased during the 
past year and today numbers about 5,000. In spirit, 
we represent at least 30,000 shoe retailers. There is 
no State in the Union that is a blank. The good 
will, the moral force, the dignity, the unity of our 
craft is second to none in the country. 

Our influence is growing greater and stronger 
every day. Both England and Canada have sought 
our advice and counsel. Canada organized a na- 
tional association directly because of our example. 

Our great membership today, representing the 
best retailers of the country, gives every shoe retailer 
a clearing house that is invaluable. No one in the 
retail shoe business can afford to ignore it. The 
biggest cannot overlook it, for it is an old truism that 
when a man wishes to know something about law he 
associates with lawyers—if he desires knowledge of 
art, he associates with artists—if he seeks knowledge 
about jobbing and manufacturing, he must look to 
men who have experience in these lines. So it fol- 
lows: to be a good shoe retailer, a progressive shoe 
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retailer, a retailer who is abreast of the times, he 
must associate with shoe retailers. 

President Geuting then took up the problems 
that have faced the retail shoe merchants during 
the year. Reviewing war-time conditions that were 
responsible for present high prices of labor and 
merchandise, he cited several instances of supposed 
cases of profiteering and stated that in no instance 
had the charges been proved. 

Attorney-General Mitchell A. Palmer went before 
a committee of Congress and promised to reduce 
the high cost of living if it would extend the Lever 
Food Control Act to include shoes and clothing, 
though up to that date this Act had not reduced the 
cost of eggs or butter. 

He verily believed (if he is sincere) that all he had 
to do was to wave the big stick of Congressional 
making and prices would fall. He is beginning to 
find that a retailer can’t sell a shoe that costs $10 
for $8. Gradually the truth is dawning upon him 
and he is finding out that there are things that even 
government can’t do. 

George Washington said: ‘‘Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap, we 
should soon want bread.” ; 

History proves that you can’t enact laws to produce 
a two-penny loaf for a penny. 

Let me call your further attention to the fact 
that in every State where it has been attempted to 
legislate prosperity, the people are burdened with 
the highest tax and the largest debt. 


Retailing Statistics Given 


Now let us see how guilty we are as profiteers. 
The Harvard Bureau of Research in their last July 
(1919) report on 145 shoe stores, representing every 
kind of shoe business, shows a net profit of 7 per 
cent. 

I question whether this percentage is not high for 
the entire retail shoe business of the country. But 
suppose that every shoe retailer in the country 
averaged 7 per cent net profit, and suppose the 
Government succeeded in striking off this highway- 
man’s profit from the retail prices of shoes so that 
the retailer would not make a cent and go bankrupt, 
what would be the result? Ten-dollar shoes would 
sell for $9.30; $12.00 shoes would sell for about 
$11.00, and $15.00 shoes for approximately $14.00. 

Would this small reduction reduce the complaints 
about the high cost of living? 

If Mr. Palmer’s panacea cured, he would give us 
kid and calf at 50c a foot and reduce labor; we then 
could give the people shoes at reasonable prices. 

The persecution that is leveled at the retailers 
today through the Lever Food Control Act cannot 


change this fact. It lies back of us and government 
officials ought to be men enough to say so. 

Nevertheless, these are the conditions that con- 
front us as shoe retailers and we owe it to our citizen- 
ship to see that irresponsible theorists of the patent- 
medicine variety do not undermine the very Consti- 
tution of the United States, create distrust, chaos 
and panic in our land, which is the garden-spot of 
the world, in spite of the high cost of living that has 
been established by the world war and which will 
continue for some time to come. 


Retail Shoe Merchants True Patriots 


The shoe retailers of the United States represent 
the highest class of citizenship in this country. We 
are patriotic; we are always ready to assist our Govern- 
ment; we are pleased to throw our weight and influence 
to any constructive plan that will help the masses of 
our people. 


**We Stand for Square Deal’’ 


We have always stood for a square deal and have 
been most modest in the returns we ask for our service, 
and when we are denounced as profiteers and put in 
the class with hold-up men by Government officials on 
the grounds of statements that cannot be proven, it is 
time that we show a little backbone and fight for our 
dignity, our honor and our position. 

If Mr. Palmer will accept sound business advice 
and co-operate, in good faith, on the conservation 
of shoes and merchandise generally, millions of 
dollars can be saved, where a plan of persecution 
cannot help but add to the already heavy burden of 
taxes heaped upon us by other mistakes of Govern- 
mental theorists. 

If the shoe retailers of the United States are 
profiteers and gougers, thieves and buccaneers, then 
the entire retail business of the country must be 
placed in the same class. 

It will include the drug store, the grocery store, 
the hardware store, the clothing store, the great 
department stores; it will include also the stores 
that are being run by manufacturers who advertise 
to save the middleman’s profit. 


Retailing the Manufacturers’ Guide 


In passing, let me pay my respects to certain 
manufacturers who think independent retailers can 
be removed from our industrial scheme. These men 
are too dense to recognize the fact that retailing is a 
great art, that it ranks ahead of manufacturing, 
that it is the architect, the inspiration, the manu- 
facturers’ guide. 

Progress and civilization itself are dependent upon 
it. Good retailing is a great educator and promoter 
of advance thought. 
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I am proud to be a retailer, because to be a retailer 
is to feel the pulse of the people, to know their heart 
throbs and yearnings. It is the retailer who is in the 
greatest sympathy with the public, and who is most 
concerned to get them low prices to please and 
favor them. For that is the great art of retailing. 

Let me call these manufacturers’ special attention 
also to the fact that it would be easier for a retailer 
to manufacture than it is for a manufacturer to 
retail. We would make less misfits and would be 
more apt to produce shoes that people really want. 
I often suspect these manufacturers of being the 
real cause of the propaganda that has maligned the 
shoe retailers so unjustly and so conspicuously. 


An Incident Related 

During the war one of these gentlemen said to me 
at a meeting of the War Industries Board that he 
could not understand the cost between the manu- 
facturing price and the retail price. Did we not 
spend too much money in fixing up our stores and 
keeping idle clerks standing around? I asked him 
if he could beat it, and told him in return that I 
never had any trouble competing with a manu- 
facturer’s store. 

But this message was, nevertheless, planted in 
Washington. They continually refer to it and talk 
of direct distribution, which proves to me that these 
manufacturers have been sowing the seed which has 
grown into this horrible weed, which is to undermine 
our proper function. 

It is a great day for cranks and theorists to ex- 
ploit their hobbies—hobbies that the evolution of 
our civilization has outgrown long ago. 


False Theorists Scored 

Some of these theorists are advocating standard- 
ization of goods with the cost prices tagged thereon. 
They believe they can do away with the retailer; they 
wish to take all the joy out of life and stop progress, 
destroying all the pleasure of variety and individu- 
ality. 

They propose building up great warehouses 
where manufacturers would send their standardized 
goods so that all men and women can dress alike at a 
lower cost. They would establish a system similar 
to that which prevails in our penitentiaries. 


Proper Divisions of Shoecraft 

Gentlemen, progress and civilization began when 
the division of labor took place, when each man, by 
an evolutionary process, became a specialist. 

The proper divisions in the shoe craft are: 

1. The gathering of raw material. 

2. The tanning of this raw material. 

3. The manufacturing of shoes. 

4. Their distribution. 


I will make this prophecy: That when these 
natural divisions of our industry are for convenience 
sake, or for monopolistic reasons thrown into one 
organization, the shoe business will move backward 
and prices will be higher than they would be under 
the present system of keen competition and forced 
inventive genius. 

Are we to fall back to medievalism or go still 
farther back to the caveman who hunted down his 
meat, cured his own skins, made his own clothing 
and built his own hut? 


America’s Destiny Upward and Onward 


No, fellow shoe men, there is no danger of this, for 
it means going back, and the destiny of America is 
upward and onward. 

It did not make for progress and achievement in 
the past; it did not make people more kind, more 
sympathetic, more civilized when it was practised. 
Then, why go back to it? If we revert to it, we will 
slip back instead of going forward. 

I have never feared the manufacturers’ competi- 
tion. We have not seen a successful shoe retailer 
who made his own goods. The very fact that our 
business is highly specialized and that there is not a 
factory in the country that can be ignored in a well- 
conducted retail establishment proves that no 
manufacturer can make his own goods and retail 
them himself to the exclusion of all other good 
merchandise in the country and be successful. 

It also makes for higher prices. The raw material 
market itself is so complicated that time and time 
again one manufacturer can beat another, have 
something to offer at an advantage which we, as 
retailers, cannot ignore in the interest of our trade, 
even though we preferred doing business with manu- 
facturers who have befriended us. 


Hearty Co-operation with Manufacturers 


I do not want you to understand from these re- 
marks that I am opposed to manufacturers. I am 
a friend of the manufacturer. I am not knocking 
manufacturers. 

I believe in the heartiest co-operation with manu- 
facturers but I believe that manufacturers progress 
best when they “‘stick to their last.’”’ I believe, 
further, that the greatest progress of the country will 
continue with this specialization. 

After passing over all these sophistries, this babble 
of tongues, there is comfort in turning a deaf ear. 
to them, of wiping them off the sheet and giving them 
a consideration. Paying more attention to busting 
distrust than to trust busting. For, gentlemen, the 
safeguard for our country, our happiness and 
prosperity, lies in the Government centering its 
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entire activities upon such things as Lincoln advised 
when he said, ““The legitimate object of government 
is to do for a community whatever they need to have 
done but cannot do themselves, in their separate and 
individual capacities; in all that the people can 
individually do as well for themselves, government 
should not interfere.”’ 


Competition the Public’s Safeguard 


Now, therefore, we ask the Government to center 
upon the great thought of keeping down monopoly, 
both of labor and of capital, preventing collusion, 
the cornering of the markets, credit and money, to 
keep our business life clean of control, fair and open 
to competition. Therein lies the greatest security 
of the public, the inspiration and hope for the 
striving, ambitious young American. Therein lies 
the assurance of the lowest possible cost of living. 
We are in sympathy with every enactment that will 
effect this result. We ask for no monopoly. 

The shoe business has never enjoyed monopoly: 
nor did we ever employ a lobby to secure special 
franchises. 

Every retailer must compete in the keenest kind 
of a market. We have stores that retail at a profit 
on a basis of 25 per cent gross; we have stores where 
the service expenses in catering to a very high-class 
patronage run as high as 40 per cent. The custom- 
ers are at liberty to trade where they choose, just as 
they choose; to eat at Childs’ or the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Charge of Profiteering Absurd 


No one is bound to buy shoes from any one store. 
They can go to any large center and buy their shoes 
in thousands of stores representing every kind. 
They can buy by mail. The smaller communities 
have relatively the same conditions. Then, in all 
justice, in all fairness, how can there be profiteering 
under those keen competetive conditions? Gentle- 
men, the charge is absurd; it is ridiculous; it is 
childish. 


Retail Shoe Merchants Unjustly Accused 


Now, we retailers have nothing to hide; we know 
our business, we are unafraid, we are confident in 
our position. We know that we are accused un- 
justly and falsely. We have suffered in patience, 
believing the hyster’a would pass over, but the 
recent word picture against us by the Attorney- 
General has revived it. I am worked up to give 
these charges a knock-out blow. 

Let me cite another reason why the charges 
against the retailers are unfair. In Dr. Garfield’s 
report, selecting a number of mail-order houses as 
his best guide, he said that in the past five years 


cotton goods have gone up 390 per cent, wool 
blankets, etc., 150 per cent, ladies’ dresses 130 per 
cent, shoes 107 per cent. 

Here is still another: 

The other day I was discussing with an architect 
the cost of steel, and he told me that just previous to 
the war he had been the architect of one of the finest 
clubs in the city of Philadelphia and that the steel 
in this building had been fabricated and erected at a 
cost of $39.50 per ton, with good profit. The price 
today is $115.00 to $125.00 at the factory. Now if 
high prices are a crime, why do they not go after 
these lines where the advances are greatest? This 
again proves that there is some sinister influence at 
work against us, and for some ulterior purpose. 


An Illuminating Letter Is Read 


But all of this I would not mind, fellow shoe 
retailers. We could swat this fly; but listen to this. 
Let me read to you a letter that I received from one 
of our members. Here is a young man who has ad- 
vanced in the shoe business, step by step, until he 
has reached the position of being the best -retailer 
in his State. He writes: 

Mr. A. H. Geuting, 
Pres. National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
Philadelphia. 
Dear Mr. Geuting: 

You will doubtless recall the communications 
that have passed between us relative to price fixing 
under the amended Lever Act. 

For whatever it may be worth to you, I wish to 
advise you that I have been indicted under that act 
by a Federal grand jury. Last year my total gross 
profit was 3214 per cent and will run about the same 
this year. Expenses and cost to do business were 
not considered in arriving at a conclusion, the in- 
dictment being based on individual items. Further- 
more, will state that this business is probably the 
largest and most up-to-date shoe store in the State. 
If I can give you any other information that will be 
of any worth to you or the National Association, 
please call on me. 

Yours very truly. 


Contemptible Legislative Procedure 


This man is esteemed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of his city, which wrote me a fine letter concern- 
ing him as an honorable, rising, young business man. 
“Last year,” he says, “I made a gross profit of 
32% per cent; this year it runs about the same.”’ 
I do not know much about his overhead, but I 
assure you it is not far from 25 percent. This would 
show him a profit of 7 per cent, and this young mer- 
chant, this enterprising merchant, this youthful 
merchant, operating on the ideals which American 
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business practice has always applauded, is indicted 
and branded in his community as a trickster and an 
unfair, dishonest, gouging merchant. 

I submit to you that this is going too far, and that 
it is about time that honest citizenship, honest business 
organizations, took steps to root out such proceedings. 


A Strong Appeal for Justice 


He has as little control of the price of his shoes as 
the clerk in his store. Yet this man has been in- 
dicted and branded in his community as dishonest. 
Can it be possible that retailers of the United States, 
generally, are pirates and highwaymen? Have I 
been president of the association without being 
conscious of this fact? I leave it to you, Fellow Shoe 
Men, are we going to stand by and allow such 
wanton attacks to be made on the fair name of 
brother shoe retailers without raising a hand to 
prevent it? Are we, as American citizens, going to 
allow such emotionalism to assault us? Or will we 
fight for justice, fair play and our rights under the 
Constitution? 


Picture of the Business Outrage 


Just picture yourself in your home town, attend- 
ing church regularly, educating your children, doing 
your duty as a citizen in your community, standing 
for all that is right and just, building a good family 
name, to be suddenly indicted by the United States 
Government for being a fraudulent merchant, the 
indictment based on some special articles of mer- 
chandise, though you are making but a reasonable 
profit on your entire business! 

How can you explain to posterity that this was 
merely politics? Your enemies are only too glad to 
seize this circumstance and constantly keep it fresh 
in the memory of the community, to throw it at your 
children, yes, even your children’s children. Isn’t 
it monstrous? 


Legal Talent Was Engaged 


Gentlemen, I[ was so incensed upon receiving this 
letter that I immediately went to our lawyers and 
had them write a letter advising our member to get 
the best business lawyer he could find in his State 
and to fight the case to the bitter end. I wrote him 
that the N. S. R. A. would back him up to the last 
ditch. That we would place advertisements in his 
community, over our signature, to square his good 
name, if need be. I wrote to the secretary of his 
local Chamber of Commerce and appealed to him to 
help him from such an embarrassing position. I 
wrote to Mr. Figg of the Department of Justice, in 
charge of the Fair Price Committees. 

I did all this without the advice of the Board of 
Directors, who are by your constitution charged to 


conduct its affairs. Did I do right in this? Do you 
approve of this, and do you want your officers next 
year to take the initiative along these lines, and will 
you respond and back them up to the limit? I 
knew you would. 


The American Public Has Common Sense 


In closing, I want to say that while the clouds that 
overhang us are dark, there is always a silver lining. 
The common sense of the American people has not 
been appealed to in these matters of injustice. It 
is an organized minority that is endeavoring, for 
selfish purposes, to undermine the confidence of the 
people in American business. 

But the people will understand and the truth will 
come out; they will vote for men who have the 
proper diagnosis of the situation, who will administer 
our affairs for progress and real peace. 


N. S. R. A. Officers Are Good Pilots 


We have had enough of the patent-medicine 
variety. The theorists, the cranks, the long-haired 
men and the short-haired women, the truckling 
weak politician. Your officers and directors are 
plain, common-sense business men; they are strong 
in character, faithful in their service; they have 
stood by me in every detail, responded to every call, 
and you may well trust them in the future. 

We will remain steady in the boat. We will con- 
tinue to exert our utmost influence to steer the ship 
of the shoe retailers into safe waters and to protect . 
their interests. We will fight to the utmost for the 
right to sail the high seas of commerce with progress, 
dignity and self-respect. 

The Resolutions Committee are: 


ees ey 


Chairman H. A. Rosenbach of Chicago, James B. 
Orr of Cincinnati, John Slater of New York, John 
O’Connor of Chicago, C. K. Chisholm of Cleveland, 
K. W. Waters of Buffalo, O. H. Hassell of Chicago, 
Frank Werner of San Francisco, Thomas Scoggins of 
Texas and Charles H. Williams of St. Louis. 


Credentials Committee are: 


Chairman Henry E. Hagan of Boston, D. F. 
Sullivan of Fall River and H. E. Ballou of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Tuesday, the Second Day of the 
Great Convention 


Never before in the history of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association have there been so many men 
in their seats when the gavel fell at the opening of 
the second day’s session of a national convention. 
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**4 1919 report on 145 shoe stores throughout the country 


shows net profit of 7 per cent.”’ 











Fair Price Committee Endeavors 


The first speaker on the morning program was 
General John H. Sherburne, Fair Price Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts. General Sherburne, in 
opening his address, explained that a fair price com- 
mission is an anomaly. That such a thing had 
never before existed in the country and consequently 
the commission was feeling its way along on an 
unblazed trail. He said the commission was loaded 
for profiteers. When it came to explaining what 
was meant by the term ‘“‘profiteer,”’ he said that 
everybody had a different opinion, adding, “I have 
had at least 18 different ideas in the six months I 
have been at work, and I have almost now come to 
the conclusion that there isn’t any such a thing as a 
real profiteer. 

‘‘We have hunted and chased and run them down 
and cornered them and thought that we had one 
with his horns all ready to be mounted, but when 
we finally came to apply the last knife, in some 
way or other, he has proven that he really was 
doing about as an ordinary American citizen would 
do under ordinary circumstances. 


Definition of a Profiteer 

“I believe there have been about 20 who have 
been indicted or whose indictments are pending 
with the United States District Attorney here in 
Massachusetts, but I think that the word ‘profiteer,’ 
the real criminality of the thing, is really fraud. 
It comes right back to the old rules of law and ethics, 
of fraud upon customer, or fraud upon consumer. 
In the first place, no man can really be treated as a 
profiteer who takes from his trade a fair living, and 
the basis of a fair living is what it costs him to live.” 

He pointed out that the living cost within the 
past three years had risen, approximately, 80 to 90 
per cent. In other words, the prices were nearly 
doubled. That the labor, working on a specified 
hourly wage scale, the manufacturer, the man who 
deals with commodities, makes adjustment with the 
change of prices more quickly than the salaried man 
or the professional man. 


Take Customers Into Your Confidence 


It is imperative, in the opinion of General Sher- 
burne, that the merchant take his customers into his 
confidence and be fair and frank with them, carefully 
explaining the reasons for high prices in order that 
all members of the community may better under- 
stand each other. 

This explanation should be made by the sales- 
people and through store advertising. 

“We have been through a great many retail 
shoe stores in this city and the State. We have 
not attempted to cover the luxury shoes—the shoes 


costing $12, $15 and $20. They are not within the 
scope of our activities, but what we have tried to 
do is to get a medium-grade, fair-priced, low-priced 
shoe to the consumer at a fair price. In doing this, 
we have analyzed as to what a fair price would be 
all the way back to the cow. 

‘‘We have been through the repairers’ stores here 
in Massachusetts, got them to give us their state- 
ments of profit and loss under seal of secrecy, to 
analyze what the business they were doing amounted 
to—whether they were making more than a fair 
profit—and it is my opinion, without going beyond 
the stores that we have investigated, and using them 
merely as an example, that the shoe retailer has not 
in any notable case exceeded the line of the cost of 
living, and in some notable cases of which I know, 
he has fallen well below the cost of the line. 


Good Relations With Consumers Necessary 


“That is what, it seems to me, I ought to urge’ 
and that is what we are urging in this State upon 
all retailers to do—to get into good relations with 
their consumer and to also urge them to appreciate 
that they are not running a fight. This is no run- 
ning fight between consumer and retailer. A con- 
sumer is going to stay with you beyond this year, 
beyond your temporary profit, and you are going to 
stay in business for a long time, and the only basis 
on which you can succeed and continue in business 
for a long time is giving real service to your con- 
sumer—to your public. 

““Remember that in the long run ‘the great middle 
class—the clerk, the doctor, the lawyer and preacher 
—are your best customers. Give them a square 
deal; give them a good shoe that they can buy as 
reasonably and as cheaply as you can.”’ 


Profit and Profiteering from the Viewpoint of 
the Packers 


The second speaker was L. D. H. Weld, chief of 
the Commercial Research Bureau, Swift & Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Weld said profiteering was a new word, diffi- 
cult of definition, vague and uncertain in its mean- 
ing. 

In his opinion those who make large profits (but 
not necessarily high rates of profit) in a general way 
help to reduce prices. High prices are not due to 
profiteering. They are due to three principal causes. 
First, an abnormal demand for commodities caused 
by ability of the masses to buy as they never have 
before; second, a world shortage of commodities 
caused by the war: and third, increased currency 
and credit facilities reducing the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Cut out the taking of large profits and 
the price level would not be affected in the least. 
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Condemns Plan of Marking Manufacturers’ 
Cost Price 


The proposed plan of stamping manufacturers’ 
selling price on an article would be thoroughly im- 
practicable and would result in great unfairness to 
the retail merchant for the following reasons: 

In the first place, the public does not realize that 


it costs a lot of money to run a retail store, and if - 


goods are sold through a jobber, the retailer would 
have to answer for the jobber’s margin. 

Also, it is not generally known that the cost of 
doing business varies for different kinds of stores 
from 18 per cent and less for grocers to over 30 per 
cent for jewelers. 

It is not realized that the cost of doing business 
varies greatly in different stores of the same kind, 
depending on the quality of service, variety of 
stock and rapidity of turnover. This means that 
the same pair of shoes may very properly vary in 
price in different stores. And finally, the public 
doesn’t realize that the costs of doing business vary 
for different articles in the same store—that a pair 
of fancy shoes should carry a larger margin than a 
pair of staple shoes, because the fancy shoe requires 
more salesmanship, the rate of turnover may be 
slower, and there has to be more season-end price 
sacrifices on the fancier shoe. 

Since the public does not understand these things, 
you can readily see how unfair and impracticable it 
would be to have manufacturers’ selling prices 
stamped on shoes or any other commodity. 


Going Market Price Legitimate Charge 


As a general proposition, it is legitimate and good 
merchandising to charge for goods the going market 
price, at time of sale, irrespective of previous cost 
price. This is what you are forced to do when the 
market is falling. Then you sometimes can’t get 
as much as cost price. It is just as proper to sell 
goods for what they will bring on a rising market 
as to sell them for what they will bring on a falling 
market. The unexpected profits of the rising market 
are necessary to protect the merchant from the 
inevitable drop that will follow some day—no one 
knows when. (Applause.) 


Influence of War on Prices 


It seems to me that that is the one thing that 
every retailer should carry in his mind. And don’t 
be a bull about prices. Don’t think that prices are 
on their way upward toward a peak where we are 
all going to get rich. Let me bring you today an 
idea. I have in my hand a very little print which 
tells a very big’story. During the Civil War the 
prices of all commodities rose, in 1865, from 100 


to 220 per cent. In 1866 they had dropped to 180 
per cent, rising again at the end of that year to 200 
per cent, and thereafter dropping steadily year by 
year until 1879, when they had reached a lower 
level, around 80 per cent, a lower level than the 
pre-war price. 

Again during the Franco-Prussian War, the prices 
in the United States and in England and all over the 
world jumped in the United States 40 per cent. 
They were at their maximum in 1873, a year and 
a half after the war ended. 

Thereafter they dropped 110 per cent in the next 
18 years, until they reached an average of 90 on the 
basis of the present war prices of 100. 


High Prices Not Permanent Condition 


Remember that this era of high prices isn’t a 
permanent thing. It is due. I don’t know how long 
it is going to last. A man would be a fool to prophesy 
with so many union factors entering into it, but 
remember that, in the long run, prices will come 
back; remember that in the long run the people, the 
middle class, are going to be your great purchasing 
public; remember that the war fortunes will: 
evaporate with the high prices in many cases and 
that you have got to keep yourself down on the 
level, on the ground, that you have got to keep your 
prices as low as you can, you have got to keep them 
for your own interest because you have got to keep 
your middle-class trade. 


Demand Good Footwear at Reasonable Prices 


It is up to you to demand good shoes at reasonable 
prices; they can make ’em. You know yourself 
that the tanneries are full of leather of not of the 
highest grade. You know yourself that the lasts in 
the factories that make the cheaper shoes are idle. 
Because why? Because all of you say there is more 
money in luxury shoes, there is more money in high- 
priced shoes. It is better business and you go and 
demand from the manufacturer those higher-priced 
shoes and there is more money in it for him. Act 
for the public. 

Tell the manufacturer that there may be more 
money now for the moment in the higher-priced 
shoes, but the long game is in the end the profitable 
game, and get that manufacturer to bring out of the 
tannery the cheaper leather that is lying there with- 
out a purchaser. Get him to put out a shoe that is 
just exactly as good as the one you sell for $12, for 
$8, and advertise it and advertise it! You will get 
the.class of trade that you are going to use for the 
next 20 years; the people that haven’t been fortu- 
nate enough to get this advance in the cost of 
living. 


There is another reason. I don’t know when 
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No man can be termed a profiteer who takes from his 


trade a fair living. 











prices will fall. Sometimes they go bang! Some- 
times they go on an easy slide after a war. Remem- 
ber this war feature is no new thing in history. 

This principle is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the packing business. In selling cured pork 
products, for example, we sell them today at the 


prevailing market price, irrespective of the original. 


price paid for the hogs two or three months ago. 
Last Spring we bought hogs at 17144 c. In July they 
went up to 23c and pork products went up accord- 
ingly. For a while we had the pleasure of selling 
the meat from 17)4c hogs at prices based on 23c 
hogs. 

Then, in August, the price dropped from 23c to 
15c and we had the pleasure of selling meats that 
cost us 23c live weight on the basis of 15c hogs. 
Swift & Company took a loss of over $10,000,000 
in’six weeks on the pork products in process of cure. 
Do you call that profiteering? 


Impossible to Base Prices on Cost 


The same with hides. We take into consideration 
present values of hides when we bid for live cattle. 
But it will be six weeks or two months or longer be- 
fore these hides are cured and sold. We may get 
what we expected at the time we purchased the live 
_ animals, we may get even more, or we may get less. 

We couldn’t base price on cost, even if we wanted 
to, because we don’t know how much a hide costs us, 
and we don’t know what our profits on hides are. 
This is due to the fact that our hide operations are 
part of our cattle and beef business, and since beef 
is our principal product from cattle, we figure profits 
in terms of the beef sold. 

When we say that our profit on cattle operations 
is only a fraction of a cent per pound of beef, this 
includes the profit from the sale of beef, cured hides, 
and all other by-products. If the price of hides 
rises, this is reflected in the price that competition 
forces us to pay for live cattle, and the spread be- 
tween live cattle prices and dressed meat prices is 
narrowed. 

Swift & Company has no kind of agreement 
with any other packer to affect the prices of live- 
stock, meats, hides or any other product. There is 
competition and hence no ability to manipulate 
prices to the slightest extent. 

Even if the five large packers worked together, 
they would handle less than 45 per cent of all the 
hides produced in the United States. 

Swift & Company in competition with all other 
packers handles less than 15 per cent of the total 
production. Since nearly half the hides tanned in 
the United States are imported, and since large 
packers import relatively few hides, the large pack- 
ers do not handle more than 25 per cent of all the 


hides tanned in this country. Swift & Company’s 
proportion is less than 10 per cent. If goatskins and 
other shoe’ stock were included, the proportion 
would be even less. 


Charges of Hide Hoarding Absurd 


It has been commonly said that the large packers 
hoarded hides in order to boost prices. This charge 
is absurd because the truth is that we sell hides as 
rapidly as we can get rid of them. 

It is inevitable that we should have a fairly large 
supply of hides on hand continuously, because it 
takes us a month or more to cure them and because 
we have to accumulate them in salable lots by 
grades. This means that normally we have a stock 
of hides on hand that represents the cattle killings 
of the three previous months. This also means that 
we have to keep vast sums of capital tied up in 
hides on hand. This we don’t like, and explains 
why we try to sell our hides as rapidly as the market 
will absorb them. 

During the great increase in hide prices last 
Spring our stocks became abnormally low, and this 
has been the situation ever since that time. 

As you all know, the high price of hides and leather 
has been due to a world scarcity of these com- 
modities as compared with an active demand both 
in the United States and in foreign countries. There 
is a world market for hides and the American pack- 
ers could not manipulate the price even if they 
wanted to. 


Explains Going Into the Tanning Business 


The serious accumulations of hides at our packing 
plants explains why we went into the tanning 
business. We were at the mercy of the trade and 
could not sell hides unless tanners were in the market 
for them. In order to insure a certain outlet for at 
least a part of our hides, and in order to keep our 
capital working, we got possession of certain tan- 
neries. This not only gave us a sure market for 
part of our hides, but it also helped to steady the 
leather market by making the flow of finished 
leather more regular and uniform. 


Swift & Company has now segregated its tan- 
ning properties into the National Leather Company 
and deals with it as it would with any outside con- 
cern. Even before the segregation we transferred 
hides to our tanneries at exactly the same prices we 
would have received if we had sold them to outside 
dealers or tanners. Each department of our busi- 
ness has to stand on its own feet, and there is no 
manipulation of prices, and there are no bookkeeping 
devices designed to show larger profits in one 
department and smaller profits in another. 
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**The proposed plan of stamping manufacturers’ selling 
price thoroughly impracticable.’’ 








Statistics of Five Large Packers’ Tanning 
Operations 


One other point in connection with the leather 
business: even the Federal Trade Commission 
report shows that the five large packers account for 
less than 20 per cent of all cattle, calf and sheep- 
skins tanned in the United States. 

At the close of Mr. Weld’s address questions from 
the audience were fired at him asking explanation 
relative to the packers’ control of the hide market, 
both as to domestic and imported hides. Mr. 
Weld stated that the competition was just as fierce 
among the packers in South America as in the 
United States. That the packers themselves import 
relatively few of those hides in South America. 
They sell others to dealers, who bring some of them 
to the United States, but they go largely to other 
countries. 


**Retail Salesmen’s Institute”’ 


The next topic on the program was “The Retail 
Salesmen’s Institute,’’ which was treated by Arthur 
L. Evans. 

Mr. Evans went into some detail in explaining 
that the object of the institution of which he is the 
head is to train retail salesmen and to generally 
improve retail salesmanship by systematic, scientific 
instruction in the things that a salesman should 
know to be properly qualified to fit and sell shoes in a 
retail store or department. He pointed out that 
the fitting of footwear required more scientific 
knowledge than the fitting of other wearing apparel. 


Murray French Wins $1,000 Prize 


At the request of the Standard Kid Company, 
President Geuting presented a check for $1,000 to 
Murray A. French of Lincoln, Neb., who won the 
first prize in the contest put on by the company. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Frank P. Meyer, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National Association, explained to the delegates 
that his report was printed in pamphlet form, and 
would be distributed to each member of the associa- 
tion. The report, he said, would show that the 
association gained approximately 500 members 
during the past year, and that the treasury showed a 
balance on hand of over $5,000, this being the first 
year that the association has ever had a balance in 
the treasury of any considerable amount. The past 
year has been the most active year of the association, 
and the expenditures have been far greater than 
during any previous year in the history of the 
association. 





Convention, Tuesday Afternoon 
Tuesday Afternoon Session 

The first speaker of the afternoon session was 

Laird H. Simons, Williams Amer & Co., Phila- 

delphia, who spoke on “Kid Leather Supply and 

Prices.” 

The speaker reviewed at some length the ups and 
downs of goat and kid leather as used in shoe pro- 
duction previous to 1916. ‘“‘With the advent of 
short skirts, close, neat-fitting shoes with higher 
tops became necessary, and kid leather shoes be- 
came popular in consequence,” said Mr. Simons. 

“In July, 1917,” said Mr. Simons, ‘‘the tanning of 
goatskins was at the low ebb of 9,000 dozens a day, 
about half the quantity of the late Fall of 1916,” 
he said. ‘‘The big demand drove up the prices 
until, in January, 1917, the price was between two 
and three times normal. Raw materials could not 
be obtained and in 1918 tanneries closed. Probably 
the supply of shoes was lower per capita in the first 
half of 1919 than ever before. 

“With the signing of the armistice, tanners began 
to scour the world for raw materials, and March, 
1919, marked the rising tide of the flow of raw ma- 
terials to this country. Tanners have exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to place this leather on the 
market and the daily production has been unprece- 
dented the last six months. 


A World Scramble 


“The United States has not been alone in this 
race to make production supply demand. England 
has trebled, if not quadrupled, her pre-war pro- 
duction. Other nations have increased; some na- 
tions, who prior to the war were not tanners at all, 
have entered the field. 

“This scramble, through lack of co-operation, has 
had but one result. The continued upward tendency 
of prices which started in 1916, through shortage of 
competing supplies and accentuated by the style 
demand, has been steady and radical, until the cost 
today of the various sizes, weights and grades of 
glazed kid is from three to five times the pre-war 
normal cost. 

Europe Has Need—We Have Supply 

“‘Labor and tanning material costs have kept pace 
with raw material costs, and today the vital question 
which each one of us is asking is: Have we reached 
a level in costs, or do we mount higher? Or can we 
descend? That question I am not prepared to 
answer. If you want an answer, ask your friends 
assembled in this great convention, called for co- 
operation, and you will find every shade of opinion 
from the bluest pessimism to the rosiest optimism. 
Will Europe and the rest of the world be able to 
place and finance glazed kid orders in volume, such 
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**Profits of a rising market necessary to protect merchant 
from inevitable drop—no one knows when.”’ 





as they did during the first six months of 1919? If 
so, the American supply will be materially less than 
the demand. They have the need; we have the 
supplies. The answer is unknown. 


Public Wants Best Leather 


“Judging from newspaper comment, the public is 
greatly interested in the retail price asked for shoes 
made out of the finest leathers, the patterns for 
which require the largest cuts of clear, fine leather. 
But in spite of this newspaper talk, I am assured by 
my friends among the shoe manufacturers and 
retailers that the public is not interested in purchas- 
ing shoes made from the medium and lower grades of 
leather, such as they did buy in 1914 and prior, nor 
in shoes the patterns for which allow the using of a 
greater number of pieces to make up the shoe. 


A Suggestion for Style Maintenance 


‘‘Now, may I suggest most earnestly to this 
convention that if it is true that the public is inter- 
ested in a lower-price shoe, the following out of this 
thought would supply it, and afford a real basis for 
constructive co-operation between tanners, shoe 
manufacturers, retailers and the public, for the 
combined trades most earnestly desire to maintain 
the pre-eminent place which shoes now occupy as a 
style factor in determining whether a person is well 
dressed or not.” 


Upper Leather Conditions, by Henry I. Thayer 


Mr. Thayer reviewed the conditions of the bide 
market for the year 1919, showing that the high 
peak was reached in August, when hides of all 
descriptions, and especially calfskins, sold at prices 
never before heard of in the history of the business. 

Very few sales were made at the peak. Then 
gradually the price slid down to where prices ruled 
40 to 45 per cent below the peak price. Three 
months later prices took an upper trend until they 
are now only about 30 per cent below the peak price, 
with a stiff market, and indications of still further 
advances. There is still a shortage of hides and 
skins. 

So the indications are that still further advances 
may be looked for. Tanning materials and labor 
have increased considerably even since hides were 
at their high point. 

Leather has never reached a parallel with hides, 
and leather in any quantity today would bring 
prices nearly to the August and September price. 

Exports of kid, calf, kip and side upper leathers 
for the 11 months of last year (1919) amounted to 
approximately $130,000,000. For the first 11 
months of 1918 on these same kind of leathers there 


was only approximately $28,000,000 worth of 
leather exported. 

In shoes the exports were $68,000,000 for the first 
11 months of 1919, against $29,000,000 for the same 
period of 1918. 

The figures on leather quoted above do not include 
sole leather, glove leather, or strap leather. 

The facilities of American tannery are far beyond 
that necessary for domestic consumption. Mer- 
chants, therefore, need have no fear of having plenty 
of leather, providing materials are available. 

‘The relief that our world’s market has given us 
in raw material in hides and skins for the first 11 
months of 1919 has been approximately $230,000,- 
000, while for the first 11 months of 1918 the figures 
were approximately $80,000,000. This shows an 
increase in exports of leather, and an increase of 
$150,000,000 imported in hides and skins. The 
figures on the importations of hides and skins in- 
clude sole leather hide, while the export figures of 
leather are for upper leather only. We have also 
consumed our own domestic supply of hides, which 
today is comparatively smaller than a year ago. 
The supplies of leather are comparatively low and as 
demand has fallen off, supplies have fallen off also. 
It is upon these facts that I have based my opinion 
that with the amount of raw material so reduced, 
and the stocks of leather kept close to the demand, 
or rather in close ratio with the demand, that the 
prices of leather for 1920 will be relatively higher 
than at the present moment. 


“IT believe that our industry is on a sound basis, 
so far as values are concerned, and that we should 
not expect to buy shoes or leather proportionately 
cheaper than we would buy cotton, woolen goods, or 
any other staple commodity. 


“These ideas are expressed only to impress 
upon your minds that in this country, with the 
great consuming power of the people so enormously 
increased, we cannot expect to have production or 
prices as before the war. It is with confidence that 
I hope the retail shoe dealers of America will feel a 
sense of stability facing them, as far as their markets 
of raw materials are concerned, for the year 1920. 
It seems to me they are upon a solid basis, with a 
probably higher price rather than a lower one facing 
them in the near future. I have a conviction that 
the decreased producing power, shortage of supplies, 
aggravated by the shortage in production, is bound 
to maintain a continued active business for a num- 
ber of years. - Nothing but a calamity can prevent 
it, and while there are conditions in the world far 
from what we would like to have them, I have faith 
in the American people, faith that these great prob- 
lems will be handled properly and that adjustment 
will not come upon us in a night, but will be gradual 
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**High prices of hides and leather due to world scarcity 
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and carefully handled until we become settled upon 
a new and better basis than ever before.” 

J. Franklin McElwain, president of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, spoke 
on “General Business and Market Conditions.” 
Mr. McElwain drew attention to the fact that the 
pessimistic prediction of falling values, stagnation 
and depression of business following the signing of 
the Armistice had not materialized, nor were any 
such conditions in sight for 1920. He quoted them 
immigration figures, indicating that we were short 
practically $4,000,000 from this source, with no 
relief in sight. 

He quoted the opinion of several large bankerswho 
believe that the present era of prosperity will con- 
tinue—some of them predicting that business would 
be better on an average for 1920 than in 1919. 

In the opinion of the speaker lower prices would 
act to the general good of the community and the 
industry. The causes, however, which have made 
our present price level are so beyond our control 
that we ourselves can do but little to remedy them. 

Factories, generally speaking, are well sold up. 
Kid prices on better grades are extremely scarce and 
have advanced 5c to 10c per foot during the past 60 
days. 

The slightly lower price quotation on lastings is 
hardly sufficient to offset the increase in labor, lasts, 
linings and supply. 

He quoted the opinions of several manufacturers 
showing that lower prices were not in sight, but the 
public could do much to curtail living costs by buy- 
ing shoes made of the lower grade of leathers which 
are produced in larger quantities than the extreme 
high grade. 

Mr. McElwain in closing his address summed up 
the situation as follows: : 

“Conclusions: During the first six months of 1920 
the opinion seems to be that we will have great 
activity in industry; price levels will remain about 
as they are. For the remaining six months great 
activity in industry will continue unless the lack of 
capital and the foreign exchange situation act as a 
retarding factor. In view of the fact that the indus- 
try is sold up for the first half of the year, it would 
appear that prices for the third quarter would be on 
about today’s average level.” 


Wednesday Morning Session 


One of the first matters that came before the 
Wednesday morning session was a discussion of the 
past recommendations and action of the Styles 
Committee, and the question as to whether the 
committee should be continued. 

Hollis B. Scates reviewed in a brief way the 


history of the committee and pointed out the neces- 
sity of continuing such a committee in the future. 
In speaking on some of the criticisms that have been 
made of the Style Committee he said: 

“I want to speak briefly on some criticisms that 
have been made. We always hear it in the shoe 
business. They say we get together and we lay out 
a style program and then we beat it home and do 
something different. That isn’t true. The idea 
back of the style program is to lay down a guide, we 
will call it a style guide. We haven’t any laws. We 
haven’t any regulations by which we can force the 
carrying out of a style program, and we don’t want 
anything that isn’t elastic enough to bend a little. 
We don’t want to kill style; we want to make it 
worth while. Now it seems to me that we can ac- 
complish one thing. We can lay down a style guide 
by which 80 per cent of the buying of shoes can be 
done with safety by the 95 per ceat of our buyers. 
Let the other five take their risk and their chances. 

“We have heard criticism of some of our retailers 
when the style program said that short vamps were 
taboo; that the French last was taboo; that some 
of the members beat it home and bought French 
lasts. 

“I have said consistently and I repeat now, no 
style program can be carried out that can be held 
to hard and fast by all retailers.” 

President Geuting explained that it had been the 
intention of the Styles Committee to work out a 
program that would be a general guide as to lasts, 
patterns and colors that would take care of the 
great big percentage of the business in the average 
store. That the Styles Committee was a new de- 
parture in the shoe industry and that it had to feel 
its way as it went along. The committee had 
probably made some mistakes, but in a general way 
its work had been of inestimable value to the retail 
merchants of the country. At the present time 
most factories were following the recommendations 
of the committee and building their shoes in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s ideas. 

Some of the merchants on the floor took the posi- 
tion that the members of the committee had not 
played fair with the merchants generally, especially 
in regard to French or stage lasts. 

Mr. Geuting was of the opinion that the misunder- 
standing came through merchants not interpreting 
the recommendations as the Style Committee 
intended. 

The vote for continuation of the Styles Committee 
was carried unanimously. 


Colors for Fall, 1920 


Margaret Hayden Rorke, manager Textile Color 
Card Association of New York, spoke on the 
“Colors for Fall, 1920.” She stated that while the 
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“The shoe supply lower per capita in first half of 1919 


than ever before.”’ 








textile industry in this country dates back soon after 
the Revolutionary War, no attempt had been made 
to standardize colors until 1914. America had 
always gathered her color information from Euro- 
pean channels. 

She explained the system and plan by which the 
Color Card Association had standardized colors, so 
that a name and number meant a certain shade in 
textile in every civilized country of the world. She 
urged upon the shoe industry the adoption of a 
parallel scheme in leathers. 

She explained that standardization of colors does 
not mean to be hemmed in with restrictions, but it 
means harmonizing of colors in millinery, gowns and 
shoes. It means better-dressed people, and, in her 
opinion, would spell cleaner shoe stocks, more sales 
and less pairs on the shelf. It would harmonize 
hosiery, shoe laces and ribbon fastenings to shoes 
with the shoes themselves. 


“Value of Retail Advertising”’ 


“Value of Retail Advertising” was a topic of a 
splendid talk by Frank Werner, president of the 
California Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association. 

The word “Advertising,” the speaker explained, 
was derived from a Greek word, “‘Advert,’” meaning 
“to turn the mind toward.” 


Public Viewed As a Pyramid 


“The public may be viewed as a pyramid. At 
the apex we find the ultra smart set. Next, the 
upper middle class, then the middle class, then the 
lower middle class, and finally the masses—the 
greatest number of people. As we come down from 
the apex the pyramid widens, its area becomes 
greater and it contains more and more people. 

“The retailer may undertake the difficult, the 
almost impossible task of appealing to all. He may 
strive for the trade of several groups, or he may 
concentrate upon a single group, but he must have 
a definite target. 

“At one extreme we find the exclusive shop cater- 
ing only to the ultra smart trade, and at the other 
we find the bread-and-butter store, as we may call it, 
catering only to the great mass of wage-earners. 

‘Advertising must appeal to the particular people 
whose trade we seek, and stocks must be in harmony. 

“The ultra smart are not interested in durability 
of footwear as compared with style. 

“On the other hand, the masses are not interested 
in style to the exclusion of durability. They want 
all the style they can get in addition to durability, 
but style is not fundamentally the point of appeal. 

“Consequently, for a store catering to the masses 
to ignore durability and play upon style as the key- 
note is just as misguided as for a store catering to the 


class to play up durability as a keynote and ignore 
style. 


Selecting the Medium 


“The intelligent selection of his medium is an 
obligation resting upon the shoe retailer who would 
be a successful advertiser. ; 

“The class paper is the medium for the store of 
the classes. The mass paper is the medium for the 
store of the masses. 

“We have considered briefly the selection of 
mediums to reach the different groups of the popula- 
tion, so we have now to consider copy. 


High-Brow Copy Misses Fire with the Masses 


“Simplicity of copy is good, regardless of the 
people we desire ‘to reach, but the rugged type of 
copy is naturally more appealing to the masses than 
to the classes. 

““Make the public understand that when you 
advertise it will be worth their while to visit your 
store. 

“Furthermore, it is important in advertising to 
fit your publicity to the occasion. You remember 
Mark Twain’s boat, was it not, that had such a big 
whistle that every time it blew, the boat stopped? 
That is over-advertising. Don’t waste big advertising 
on a handful of goods and don’t expect a big event 
to go over with only a publicity peanut whistle to 
draw attention to it. 

“T care not who may be my competitor, if I can 
earn and hold my public’s good will. 


**Building Good Will’ 


“‘Advertising well done earns the good will of the 
community. 

“Some people seem to have the idea that success- 
ful store keeping is largely dependent upon having a 
store and a stock of goods. They overlook the vital 
importance of having a following, a steady trade 
upon which to rely. This is the good-will trade. 
Your store can burn down and take your stock with 
it, but if you have the good will of the people, you 
can reopen in a new location and go right on doing 
business. 

“T look upon advertising as a serious factor in my 
business, not to be played with or done lightly, but 
to be studied and consistently maintained. Dis- 
aster can wreck the physical part of my business. 
I alone, by my acts, can wreck or preserve the more 
important part, which is public favor, good will. 

“And now, right now, is the time of all times to 
advertise. Let us be capable of taking the highest 
view which the circumstances of our’case admit, 
to analyze with confidence the value of retail 
advertising.” 
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F. E. Ballou of Providence, R. I., spoke on 
“Increasing the Turnover in 1920.” 

Mr. Ballou stated that, in his observation, the 
most successful merchants of the country are those 
who turn their stocks frequently. He believed that 
the proper course was to figure profits on the basis 
of turnover rather than on percentage. 

“Carrying as few lines as possible is one way of 
avoiding duplications of sizes and widths of too 
many similar styles. It takes as much cash to carry 


one pair of shoes nowadays as it used to take to | 


carry three. All of us must use our thinkers more 
than ever to complete sizes and widths without 
increasing our stock more than our volume will 
permit.” 

The speaker advised turning stock on the basis of 
cost plus reasonable profit, and forgetting replace- 
ment value. 

“The day for speculation has passed and in order 
to play safe we must keep our stocks down so that 
when recession comes we will be prepared for it. 
By all means establish a sinking fund if you hope to 
withstand the elements.” 

Mr, Ballou then recited his own experience in 
converting his business from a cash and credit to a 
strictly cash business. 

In making the change he practically eliminated 
2,000 live credit accounts. By a series of letters he 
explained the reason for making the change. The 
result has been that his November and December 
business for 1919 shows an increase of about 20 per 
cent over the corresponding months of 1918. 

He finds fewer returns and exchanges and fewer 
complaints of merchandise. He has increased thé 
turnover and believes the same can be done in the 
average store throughout the country. 

One of the most inspirational, best-received and 
most loudly applauded talks of the day was that 
given by William Pidgeon of Rochester, N. Y., on the 
topic, “Selling Shoes Plus Service.” 


Selling Shoes Plus Service, by William Pidgeon, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“Gentlemen, there are thousands and thousands 
and thousands of people who buy shoes and wear 
them who have never been fitted in their life; they 
don’t know what a fit means; they don’t know how 
it feels to have anyone treat them kindly and 
courteously and with any kind of human com- 
passion. That great group represents the bottom 
of the pyramid which the other brother spoke of, 
the great group that go in and have to pick their 
own shoes out of a bargain counter for any price 
they can pay or can afford to pay. Those people 
don’t know what it is to have a clerk sit down and 
fit their foot, tell them what the trouble is, suggest a 


leather that is right, suggest a last that is right, try 
to lead them out of their troubles. They don’t 
know anything about it,.and there are thousands 
and thousands and thousands of people in this 
country today that are in that fix. 

“Before I leave that subject, let me say this, that 
way of selling shoes will increase and not decrease 
the high cost of shoes. I have no argument now in 
regard to the self-serve department in shoe stores. 
That will rise and fall on its own merits in the days 
that are to come. 

“Nevertheless, that way of selling shoes does not 
register the retail shoe industry of the world by any 
means. That is only the bottom strata of this great 
pyramid, which has been laid out in so fine a way for 
one’s imagination to think through and find out in 
what particular place in that great pyramid we, as 
merchants, can find our own realm in life. 

“There is another matter, however, and that 
place is in the retailing of merchandise with service. 

“T want to think through and think with you for a 
few moments of some of the fundamental principles 
of life that underlie the merchandising problem, 
particularly the merchandising of shoes, and those 
principles will apply to a man if he does 5,000 or 
5,000,000, and they can operate in his store as well 
as in the other, and they can be carried into his busi- 
ness as well as any; and that is the thing we are look- 
ing for and that is the thing we are going to get if 
we are going to be successful merchants. 

““Now, some of those principles are apparent to 
all of us; some we use and some we do not; but if we 
can consciously think ourselves into an attitude 
where we realize the power that we not only are 
using but the power which we are losing and not 
using, we will then make ourselves more powerful 
and more effective when we get back to our stores. 


Two Forms of Service 


“T like to think there are two ways, two values, 
two forms of service that we render. One is the 
service which I might call the service of fit—the most 
tremendous element, or one of the most tremendous, 
in our business, the successful fitting of the human 
foot, the successful handling of that wonderful piece 
of mechanism. We have growing up in these last 
years great human universities devoting whole 
courses to the study of the human foot, mighty 
schools all around, here in this auditorium and out- 
side, devoted entirely to the scientific handling of 
the human foot. Gentlemen, our business is no more 
a craft than it used to be; it is now a profession; 
we are dealing in the high things of life. It isn’t 
like buying a dress. You don’t break your arm if it 
doesn’t fit; you don’t put your eye out if the thing 
doesn’t work right; but in the shoe problem, if the 
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shoes are not fitted correctly, you ruin the human 
foot and it becomes a professional proposition and 
our business. When we hook the element of fit on 
it becomes a fine piece of art, and the smallest mer- 
chant can work it as well as the largest man. It 
isn’t necessary that we come in contact with our 
trade, although that is a tremendous, vital factor 
and one of the largest in any business; and if we 
can’t do that, we can hire men that will, by taking a 
last—a last that is right, a last that fits—and devel- 
oping that and studying it, and you and I can think 
in our business right now of one shoe right this 
minute, and without that shoe you couldn’t do 
business. That shoe you fall back on when every- 
thing else fails. That’s the thing you go to; you 
carry it in all the widths, in all the sizes; you swear 
by it and you get the hard feet on it. If one, why 
not two? If two, why not three? If it’s good in 
white, why not in black? If it is good in black, why 
not in tan? 


All Style vs. Style and Service 


“I know there are great institutions in the retail 
game that play nothing but style, and that’s all 
right with them; we have no quarrel; but style, as 
such, doesn’t represent the shoe retailing of the 
world. No, that is only one part of it. The great 
factor of the shoe retailers is to fit the people’s feet 
of the world and fit them in the staple stuff (ap- 
plause), and there’s where the bread and butter is. 
Fit them correctly and fit them right. The other is 
only the salt and pepper and the pie and the cake, 
and that has a large place; some people eat more 
and some less, but the main thing is the steak and 
gravy; gentlemen don’t forget that. 


Unseen Values 


‘Gentlemen, there is another element in the shoe 
business that we can have the opportunity of ren- 
dering a service, and that is what I call the unseen 
values in the place where you sell the human ele- 
ment. Gentlemen, every day as we go to our busi- 
ness there is marshalled before you and me the 
group which represents us, the mighty procession of 
the human family. Comes the childhood, the middle 
age; comes the youth, comes the old age, and they 
walk before us in the procession of life in our door 
and out; comes the tender age of the child with all 
it means, opening up the great era of the fine, lovely 
things of life in all its simple forms. What a tre- 
mendous thing to see that opportunity of childhood 
of the world, to play a part and render it the service 
of a kindly touch and the simple attitude and the 
things that are lovely and fine and noble! It 
enriches our lives. 


Appealing to the Human Element 


““We can show the patience and the skill and for- 
bearance with their little whims, we can touch them 
in the heart. Gentlemen, I lay down a proposition 
as sound as a rock, and that is, when you sell to 
customers and you tie them to yourself with. the 
strings that tie their hearts, you’ve got them tighter 
than anything that will ever tie them up to you after 
that. Don’t forget that. 

“The service of the human element! I want to 
tell you, to me my business is an inspiration. I look 
over the customers and think them over as they 
marshall through my stores, perhaps not individu- 
ally, but in the great human things that they 
represent, and every day comes to me as a challenge 
of a bright sky to meet that challenge with a new 
thought, with a new inspiration, with a new vitality, 
with a new opportunity to again render to my fellow 
men in the giving to them of the footwear, the 
service of the human heart. And, gentlemen, it is 
true that what you give away you keep, and the 
finest things of life will come back to you if you give 
them to the people that marshall themselves in 
front of you every day; and if your sales force will 
do the same, I want to tell you there is no oppor- 
tunity in life that will be finer than you and I now 
have this very moment of watching the procession 
of human beings as they marshall in and out of our 
different establishments, taking to our hearts 
the challenge that that presents to us of selling to 
them not only mere merchandise for so much money, 
but an opportunity to render them a service in the 
manifold ways that life can offer; and if you and I 
have any visions or wish we were young so that we 
might do this, that or the other thing that some other 
man is doing, forget it. The opportunity of your 
lifetime is at your door, and the customer that turns 
the latch in your door tomorrow morning is the 
beginning of opportunity, and the one that leaves 
the last at night is the ending of the opportunity 
for that day; and you will find in your business, if 
looked at in the bright light that I have laid down, 
in just a few high spots is the opportunity that 
comes to every man to give his heart and soul and 
his life and his mentality and his patience and his 
forgiveness and his attitude of the fine things in life 
to his customers. Gentlemen, if you build on that, 
it is a solid foundation. You will erect a character 
that will stand the test of the ages. You can do it 
in a $5,000 store, you can do it in a $5,000,000 store. 
It will lift you, it will inspire you, it will challenge 
you. You will go out into life a better man. Your 
customers will love to come to your store. You will 
play the game fair. They will play with you. 
Humanity in the main is opinion. It will also stand 
all the tests if you back it up and trust it. They will 
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fool you once in a while, but your customers in the 
main will not. They will come to believe in the 
thing you say. 

“TI once more throw out to you the vision of the 
challenge of service in the work you do, in the selling 
to people the footwear that keeps their feet from 
the snows and the heat; and in that challenge put 
your heart and sell them part of yourself. 

“If you do, it will come back some day with bless- 
ings that are untold, andrichin fine things that can- 
not be measured in words but only in the things that 
lift and inspire men and make their business a chal- 
lenge that draws them and lures them on rather than 
a demon that is continually in behind them with 
fear and prodding them on. 

“The day will come, then, when you love to go to 
your store, when it becomes a challenge to lift you 
rather than a bore to pull and drag you down. I 
wish I had more time, but I have not got it. I give 
you the message of my heart because in the days 
that will come we will all sag on our knees, and then 
we will want something to lift us. That is the thing 
that will do it.” 


Wednesday Afternoon 


“The Best Method of Compensating Salespeople” 
was the topic of a very clear exposition of the 
exposition of method employed by the Fontius 
Shoe Company of Denver by Harry E. Fontius. 
The speaker explained that a successful merchant is 
much more than one who exchanges merchandise for 
money. 

He spoke of several methods of compensating the 
employes of the store on other than flat salary. 
The most of his time was taken up on what he was 
pleased to call, ‘“‘Bonus Based on Service and 
Salary,”’ which plan is used in the Fontius store. 


Bonus Plans 


“Three distinct types of the bonus plan have been 
evolved, ‘Bonus Based on Service and Salary,’ 
‘Percentage of Gross Sales,’ and ‘Bonus Based on 
Quota.’ 


Bonus Based on Service and Salary 


“This plan has been tried in a great many places 
with various modifications and with more or less 
success. 

“The plan in the main is to set aside at the end of 
the year a certain amount to be distributed to the 
employes. Let us assume that a company wishes to 
distribute among 50 employes the sum of $10,000. 
The money to be distributed ($10,000) is to be 
divided into three lots: $4,000 to be distributed to 
employes on a basis of the length of time which they 


have been in the employ of the company; $4,000 to 
be distributed to the employes on a basis dependent 
upon the ratio of the salaries received to the total 
salaries; $2,000 to be distributed to the employes 
on a basis of the sales of each employe to the total 
sales. 

“Let us assume that the 50 employes to benefit 
by the distribution of this money have en aggregate 
length of service amounting to 250 years; that is, 
the length of service of all of these 50 employes 
totals 250 years. This means that each employe 
will receive $16 for each full year of service. 

“The $4,000 to be distributed on the basis of 
salaries paid is usually allotted to the employes on a 
fixed percentage of the salary earned during the year 
involved. 

“The remaining $2,000 to be distributed to the 
employes on a basis of sales is best made by dis- 
tribution on a fixed percentage of the sales of each 
employe. 


Percentage of Gross Sales 


““Many concerns have adopted the plan of paying 
their salespeople a bonus, which is simply a fixed 
percentage of the gross sales made by each sales- 
person. This plan has some advantages and some 
disadvantages. The percentage must vary accord- 
ing to the department in which the salesperson works. 
If the company is one which makes a specialty of 
ladies’ shoes, also handles shoes for man and chil- 
dren, and findings, the salespeople who work in the 
ladies’ department will naturally reap the benefit of 
the advertising and the special efforts of the man- 
agement. It will, therefore, be necessary, in order 
to equalize the bonus paid, to pay the salespeople in 
other departments a larger percentage. 

“The general purpose of this plan is to stimulate 
the sales. The plan is easy of operation and re- 
quires little additional time on the part of the office 
force. 


Bonus Based on Quota 


“In the opinion of the present speaker, the bonus 
based on a so-called ‘Quota’ is the best of the various 
bonus methods. Its operation, in brief, is as follows: 

“A quota is established for each salesperson. 
This quota represents the amount of sales which the 
salesperson should make under normal conditions 
without unusual effort. It is usually established on 
a percentage basis. 

“Let us assume that the salaries of the sales- 
people are equal to 7 per cent of the total sales. 
Then a salesperson who is receiving $35 a week 
should sell $500 worth of shoes each week, $35 (the 
salary paid) being exactly 7 per cent of $500. Five 
hundred dollars, then, will be considered the quota 
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of this particular salesperson. On all sales in excess 
of $500 this salesperson will receive a bonus equal to 
a fixed percentage on the excess. 

“Let us assume that this particular salesperson 
sells $700 worth of shoes in a given week. He or she 
has exceeded the established quota by $200 and will 
receive a bonus on the additional $200 in sales; 4 
per cent has been found by experience to be a fair 
bonus percentage. 

“Tn this case, the salesperson will receive, in addi- 
tion to the $35 in salary, a bonus of $8, which is 4 
per cent of $200, the amount by which the quota 
has been exceeded. 

“A further variation of this plan is to pay half of 
the bonus in cash and to withhold half for a period 
of six months. In other words, the bonus earned by 
the salespeople will be paid to them one-half in cash 
and one-half at the end of six months. After the 
first six months have elapsed the salespeople will be 
receiving each week or each month, as the case may 
be, one-half of the bonus just earned and one-half 
of the bonus earned six months ago. 

“Should any of the salespeople voluntarily resign 
from the organization or be discharged for mis- 
conduct, that part of the bonus which has been 
earned, but is still unpaid, will not be paid to them. 

“However, should any of the salespeople be dis- 
charged because of a compulsory reduction of the 
salesforce due to a falling off in business, then the 
unpaid bonus credited to the employes’ account 
should be paid to them. 

“This plan of retaining half of the bonus for a 
period of six months tends to keep the organization 
permanent. 

“A further variation of this plan is to reduce the 
established quota $50 for each year of service, so that 
the senior employes will be earning proportionately 
more. 

“This plan of paying bonuses based on a quota 
covers the points involved by the plans previously 
mentioned, and has been found in a great many cases 
to be highly successful. 


Bonuses to Non-Productive Force 


“Other members of the organization other than 
the selling force must be paid in such a manner as 
to keep them satisfied and to compensate them ade- 
quately for the services which they render. It is 
very important that there be co-operation between 
the office force and the salesforce and that the entire 
organization work harmoniously. All of the plans 
mentioned above may be extended to the so-called 
non-productive employes. i 

“If it is desired to pay a bonus to the non-pro- 
ductive force, it can be done as follows: 

“Bonuses are computed each month for all the 


salespeople, as outlined above. When the total 
bonus earned by salespeople has been determined, 
this figure is divided by the total salaries paid to 
salespeople. This results in the percentage of the 
bonus to the total sales salaries. For instance, let 
us assume that salaries paid to the salespeople for a 
given month amounted to $10,000 and that the 
bonus earned amounted to $800. This means that 
the salespeople have earned a bonus equal to 8 per 
cent of the salaries paid to them. This same per- 
centage is then applied to the salaries of the non- 
productive force, such as office people, floorwalkers, 
etc. For instance, the illustration assumed above, 
an office employe receiving a salary of $100 a month 
would receive a bonus of $8, or 8 per cent of the 
salary paid. This bonus is handled in the same way 
as the bonus to the salespeople: one-half paid in 
cash and one-half remaining to the credit of the 
employe until the expiration of six months, when it 
is paid. 


Relation of Bonus to Federal Tax 


“It may be well to call attention here to a matter 
which is not understood by all business men. 

“Gifts to employes, even though they may be in 
the nature of additional compensation for services 
rendered, are not deductable expenses from the 
income of corporations’ in computing profits for 
federal taxation. 

“Bonuses paid to employes on a plan which is 
specific and permanent are deductable. 

“In other words, if your company is a corporation 
and desires to pay its employes a bonus on some 
plan, the plan must be permanent and followed 
consistently if you wish to have these bonus pay- 
ments considered as deductable expense. This is a 
matter which should be given very careful attention. 


Closing 


“In closing, it might not be amiss to emphasize 
again the importance of securing and maintaining 
the best salesforce obtainable. We should not lose 
sight of the fact that the salespeople, the spark plugs 
in our machine, deserve our appreciation and our 
thanks. 

“‘We cannot compensate them entirely by addi- 
tional payment in dollars and cents; we must keep 
in personal touch with them, extend our sympathy 
at times when sympathy will be appreciated, and 
convey to them an expression of pleasure when 
happiness and prosperity come to them. In other 
words, we must not lose sight of the human side of 
those who are giving the best years of their lives to 
our service. 

‘‘We must compensate them adequately in dollars 
and cents, and we must also show, outside of the 
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check book, in a thousand different ways our 
appreciation of their co-operation and loyalty.” 


‘*A Profit Without Honor in a Shoe Store,”’ by 
Seaton Alexander, Wheeling, W. Va. 


“Ninety per cent of those who engaged in the 
shoe business failed. Cause for their failure would 
be attributed to may different reasons, but, gentle- 
men, barring those who had no knowledge of either 
shoes or business methods, the real cause for failure 
was, they did not put sufficient profit on their shoes 
to carry them over the rough places we all reach some 
time within the first few years we are in business, 
and at the first hard bump honor began to slip. As 
a consequence, cuts were suffered, sales were forced, 
feet were misfitted, the store help was not treated 
honorably, requests for help from their church, their 
city, even their country, were not treated with 
honor, and so they slid on down until there came 
that last act of dishonor—bankruptcy. 

“A very notable example of this occurred but a 
few years ago, which, because of the size of the 
splash, everybody in the line knew of—a concern that 
sold such quantities of shoes that all manufacturers 
were falling over themselves to sell them, some of 
them disappointing their old and tried customers in 
order to supply this biggest fish in the pond with 
shoes when it wanted them; and, men, you and I paid 
more money for shoes for some time in order that 
manufacturers might make up the losses sustained 
through this concern which, because of insufficient 
profit, did not maintain its honor. , 

“**A profit with honor in the shoe store.’ 


“Men, when this glorious country of ours called 
upon its people for help, that it might maintain its 
honor among the nations of the globe, from whom 
did they get response? You and I came forth with 
our money and our time. You and I sent not only 
our sons to fight, but we told the young men in our 
stores to go; we told them, ‘It is your duty and it is 
our duty to see that you do not suffer loss of position. 
When you return, your place will be right here for 
you. We'll manage to pull through somehow.’ If 
you men will think it over you will find that in your 
city, the no-profit, the no-honor man not only did 
not come across freely, but if he had a son he pulled 
every wire he could to keep him from having to go. 

“**A profit with honor in the shoe store.’ 

“Why, gentlemen, there are names connected 
with the retail shoe business, past and present, that 
we are all proud to point to as men of the highest 
honor viewed from any angle, but they are men who 
in every case insisted on a fair profit on their 
merchandise. 

“In the best little city in this country, where I 
have been the head of a retail shoe business for 30 


years, there is one that has been there longer than I, 
another not quite as long; they are my main 
competitors. In all the long years I have been in 
touch with them I have never known either one to 
commit an act that was other than honorable. 
Many have come and gone—these two are still 
there because they have always had a profit with 
honor. 

“So, gentlemen, what others do, we can all do. 
My word to you is, to insist on that profit that is 
your due, and only that profit that is with honor. 

“Let honor be to us as strong an obligation as 
necessity is to others. 

“Gentlemen, I’d like to have you all come to the 
Ohio Valley Association meeting in Columbus the 
lst, 2d and 3d of March. I'd like to see every face 
there that we have here, but do the best you can. 
Come and see us.” 

President Geuting: “I want to say, boys, that 
that was a mighty fine paper. That was about as 
good a paper as you have had here, delivered quietly, 
unassumingly, and from a successful, honorable 
business man. 

“We are now going to hear from the Nomination 
Committee, and during that report I'd like all the 
presidents of the State societies to get up on the 
platform because we’d like to take a look at them, 
and while this report is being read they can quietly 
come up here on the stage. We won't lose any time.” 


Wednesday Afternoon 


A paper on “The Banker As Your Business 
Partner,” by Addison L. Winship, vice-president 
of the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, was 
read before the Convention. 

The majority of business men, in the opinion 
of Mr. Winship, do not get close enough to their 
bankers, nor do they take advantage to the full 
extent of the services rendered by the average 
bank. 

Too many business men regard the bank simply 
as a place to deposit their money where it will be 
safe, and available when needed to pay bills. 

Modern banks are equipped to render such a 
variety of services to their customers that it is 
possible to have answered through the bank almost 
any question on finance, trade or market conditions. 

Bankers generally are pleased to have customers 
and prospective customers get farther into the 
institution than merely meeting the clerks at the 
various windows. They can be, through their 
officers, of inestimable value to every business man 
if he will but get in closer contact with those in 
official position. 

There never was a time when complete equip- 
ment in the way of resources was more essential 
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to success in business than it is at present. There 
are sO many complicating factors entering into the 
business situation that the merchant cannot afford 
to neglect any source or advice or assistance. 
Failures for the past year have been exceptionally 
few and ‘is accounted for by the fact that high prices 
and active buying in short markets has helped 
many merchants. 

The wise merchant may be seeking profit for 
the moment, but he is also planning his permanent 
lines for the future. 

He will find a willing and powerful aid in his 
endeavor in the staff and services of his bank. 


Amendments to the Constitution 


After the convention had adopted the By-laws, 
A. C. McGowan, the first president of the N. S. R. 
A., was made a member of the Board of Directors 
for one year. John O’Connor, the second president, 
was made a director for two years. A. H. Geuting, 
the retiring president, by the provision of change in 
Constitution just adopted, automatically becomes 
a director. The three ex-presidents being added to 
the board increases the number of the Board of 
Directors from the original 21 to 24. 

We suggest that the amendment to Article 3 be 
changed to read so that Section 1 will read as fol- 
lows: 

“The Board of Directors shall consist of 24 mem- 
bers who shall be elected at the annual meeting of 
the association by ballots of delegates present, ex- 
cept as provided in Section 3 of this article: at the 
meeting in 1917, seven directors shall be elected for 
one year, seven for two years, and seven for three 
years, and thereafter seven shall be elected every 
year for a term of three years.” 

Section 2—seme as before. 

Section 3 (new section). The president of this 
association upon retirement, and dating from the 
time of this convention, shall become a member for 
a period of three years of the Board of Directors, 
thus preserving to the association the benefits of the 
broad experience and wise counsel of the leaders of 
the shoe craft. 

Article 10—Amendment passed as submitted. 

Article 2—Amendment passed as submitted. 

Article 12—Amendment passed as submitted. 

Article 6—Proposed amendment to Article 6 
changed to read: “There shall be a Nominating 
Committee of seven’ members appointed by the 
president, with the approval of a majority of the 
Board of Directors at least 30 days before the 
annual meeting. 

“It shall be the duty of the Nominating Commit- 
tee to submit to the president at the annual meeting 
the names of 15 members eligible for office, to be 


balloted for at the annual meeting. The seven mem- 
bers so nominated, receiving the highest number of 
votes of the delegates present and voting, shall be 
declared elected as directors for the term of three 
years. 

“It shall be the privilege of at least 50 firm mem- 
bers of the association in good standing to submit 
at the annual meeting an independent ticket of 
seven members eligible for office to be balloted for 
at the annual meeting.” 


Thursday Morning Session 


One of the most pleasing and loudly applauded 
addresses of the whole convention was that de- 
livered by B. Frank Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy is a retail shoe merchant of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and United States Congressman from 
his district. His topic was ‘‘Making America Safe 
for Industry.” 

America is filled with restless spirits. Many, 
many years ago, a number of restless people on the 
European Continent and in England became rest- 
less because they were denied the right to worship 
God as their conscience dictated and a few other 
things were denied them, and so they chartered a 
little boat and set sail one day and landed on the 
bleak coast of New England and from that blood 
came the real American that stood up when the 
test for America came in the grand old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Governor Coolidge! 
(Applause and cheers.) 

Make industry safe for America! During the 
war, for two years we had at Washington a special 
board to take care of labor troubles. We had at 
the right hand of the President of the United 
States the greatest labor leader that this time has 
ever produced in the person of Samuel Gompers, 
and the combined brains and personality of that 
labor board, President and Samuel Gompers, was 
unable to prevent more than six strikes in America 
during the two years that America’s best boys 
were out fighting to preserve that flag! Oh, make 
America safe for industry! Let us make industry 
safe for America first! And let us purge those 
organizations of those radical leaders that would 
seek through their agencies to poison them first 
and then poison the great body of politics of this 
nation to the end that they might overthrow the 
greatest government that God ever put in the 
mind of man. (Applause.) 

Away back, a hundred and some odd years ago, 
a number of men gathered together and it took 
them years, and best brains of the time, with the 
prayers to the Almighty God for guidance, to con- 
struct a constitution under which we are working 
today. 
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**If 99 per cent of the shoe dealers of America are honest, 
we will root out the remaining 1 per cent.”’ 








We have thrived and prospered under the rule 
of the majority. There are two other kinds of 
government that they might have chosen back 
there. They might have said, we will have class 
government; they might have said, we will have 
hereditary government; because they were guided 
by Almighty God to the best government of all, 
and that is the government of the majority. 

And yet the good people throughout this land 
today find a well defined and active propaganda 
working from the inside to destroy this government 
and set up a class government such as they are now 
suffering in some of the countries of Europe. I 
believe, as I look into your faces this morning, 
that you are 100 per cent Americans. And that 
brings me up to the discussion just for a moment of 
the great Peace Treaty at Washington, because 
there are some who could tell you that the reason 
of the unrest is because the Peace Treaty has not 
been settled. If you have such an idea as that in 
your mind, I am going to ask you as intelligent 
business men, representing a group of America’s 
best business brains, to suspend judgment for a 
while longer and don’t criticize the Senate of the 
United States for the reason that they were awake 
and on the job to save America. 

The document that was handed to the American 
people by the representatives of this Government 
that sat at the Peace Table in Versailles, as it was 
brought back and handed to the Senate of the 
United States, was a document that did not rep- 
resent American sentiment and I want you peope 
to study it a little closer if you have not already 
done so. 

Do you believe that the British Empire should 
have six keen eyed, clear brained, clear thinking, 
trained diplomats seated at a table to one from 
America? I don’t. (Applause.) 

That is what the League of Nations is doing and 
that is in the document and was there before the 
Senators wakened up and put it out. That is one 
of the reservations. Have you any boys in your 
family that you want to send over there every time 
one of those little weak nations stubs its toe? 
Do you want your boy to go over there and leave 
your home and opportunity, as four millions of 
them did do, to bolster up those folks? Not me. I 
am an American. 

Let me tell you why I don’t want to do it. At 
the Peace Table, before America went into the war, 
the loot of this war had been apportioned by those 
who were taking part in this war, before America 
sent one soldier into it. So said the President of 
the United States. Not my word for it. That is a 
matter of recorded history. We went into the war 
with our boys, God bless ’em, and we are out of 
the war. And what did we get? As they sat around 


that table at Versailles each of the nations that 
were our allies had tacked to the table in front of 
them the bag that they were to carry away the 
loot in. 


What the Allies Got Out of the War 


What did England, our great ally, get? She got 
the freedom of the seas. She got the Bagdad to 
India railway. 

What did France get? She got the Sarre Basin, 
Alsace Lorraine and a few other little trimmings. 

What did suffering Belgium get? She got in- 
creased territory and untold millions contributed 
by the generous hearted public of America. 

What did Italy get? Oh, Italy is struggling yet 
to get her portion of the loot that was promised 
her before she got into it. 

Is that all? No, no. Japan stole a whole nation 
of three million people. That is what they got. 

What did we get? We got a chance to join a 
League of Nations, where we had one representative 
that equals one sent from Hajas. Do you know 
where that is? 1 don’t. You look it up. 

Oh, the things that I’d like to bring to your 
mind so that you might think about them and if I 
succeed this morning in getting any intelligent man 
or woman to use their brains to think straight 
Americanism, it will pay me for the trip that I 
have made to come here. 

Now, folks, we haven’t changed in our natures 
one bit. We are just as selfish as we ever were. We 
are just as ambitious as we ever were and those 
people who arranged the division of the spoils 
before America went into this war are just the 
same kind of human beings now that they were 
when they deceived us. 

Do you think we owe them very much more? 
We have given them 110,000 of the best lives of 
the best boys that God ever sent to bless the earth! 


Make America Safe for Industry 


Oh, folks, make America safe for industry. The 
way to make America safe for industry is to think 
first for America. You are not any less the good kind 
of Americans because the treaty has not been 
signed. No. You can’t sense anything more than 
the subsidized press that would mislead the people 
of America and cheat them into furnishing boys to 
uphold the rotten and tottering thrones of Europe. 

Folks, make America safe for industry by keep- 
ing America as she has been until the poison virus 
of this terrible war crept into the veins of civili- 
zation. 

Make America safe for industry by keeping our 
Government as the forefathers intended it should 
be, to give each and every man an equal chance at 
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“The keen spirit of competition in the shoe industry 
stifles profiteering on part of retail shoe merchants.”’ 











the starting place and then, if by reason of intel- 
ligence, industry, initiative and skill he may be 
able to go a little farther than the other fellow, he is 
entitied to it under our present form of government, 
thank God. (Applause.) 

But 


Government Should Not ‘*Father’’ 


**Foster’’ 


A government such as ours should never father 
anything, but should foster everything that will 
bring comfort, peace and happiness to the people 
of America. 

Make America safe for industry! Folks, we just 
had a strike recently that threatened the comfort 
and the very lives almost of the people of this land, 
and people in their haste and their thoughtlessness 
condemned those people who struck. I refer to 
the coal miners. 

Let me call your attention to the situation there 
just for a moment because we want to make America 
safe for industry. The coal miners of America made 
a contract with the Government to work during 
the war. The coal miners of America did work 
during the war while everyone else was getting theirs 
and 6,000 groups of dissatisfied people got away 
from Samuel Gompers, got away from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, got away from the con- 
ciliatory board at Washington and struck and got 
theirs. But the miners kept on plugging, didn’t 
get any advance and when the war was over and 
he said to those he had contracted with, ““Come on 
over and give us that which you promised us,” 
did he get it? 

Make America safe for industry by being square 
with those that toil. Give them the chance to 
which they are entitled. 

I tell you America, you know it, and I know it, 
is a wonderful land of opportunity and I want to 
keep it that way and the way to keep it that way 
is to think for America first, last and all the time, 
and keep America safe for industry. (Applause.) 


The Popular Priced Shoe for 1920 
Cc. K. Chisholm, Cleveland, O. 


I take it that “popular priced shoe,” so far as my 
subject is concerned, means any shoe at the price 
which the most people are willing to pay. If that 
definition is true, as I believe it is, then it is possible 
for each one of .you to fix your own popular price. 

Just let that sink in: You can fix your own 
popular price. 

I can’t tell you what price it will be; but I can 
tell you how I would arrive at it. 

Let us suppose I have bought my Spring line 
with the idea that $10 would be my popular price 
—that $10 shoes would be my best sellers. 


But I find it difficult to get a strong representa- 
tion to sell at $10. Leather has advanced, wages 
have doubled, hours have been cut in two—vou 
know that line of talk—and when 1 get all through, 
I find my line strongest in shoes that I’ve got to 
sell at $12 in order to make my percentage. 

All right! I missed out on my guess, but Fm 
not going to let it go at that; I'll make $12 my 
popular price. 

You will perhaps remember Abe Lincoln’s joke 
about the dog. “If you call a dog’s tail a_ leg,” 
said that inveterate joker, “how many legs has 
the dog got?” 

“Five,” his audience would answer. 

“You're wrong! Calling a tail a leg doesn’t make 
it a leg.”’ 

So when I set out to make $12 my popular price, 
I’ve got to do a lot more than simply call it that. 

I had made a beginning when I found that in 
spite of earlier ideas my Spring buy was strongest 
in shoes to sell at $12. 

I take that beginning and build up on it—build 
the very strongest $12 line I can possibly get 
together. I reinforce it with some shoes worth a 
little more, and a few that are worth considerably 
more. 

Then because I’m not in business for my health, 
and must even up or lose out, I add some shoes 
that I bought at a price which would let me out 
for less. 

But I do that with a good deal of care, for I 
can’t afford to charge $12 for any shoe that doesn’t 
look and act like a $12 shoe, or that fails to give 
the customer $12. worth of satisfaction. 

Having thus strongly reinforced the line at $12, 
I have a line whose very strength must make it go. 
I have confidence in it. My salesmen have con- 
fidence in it. 

This confidence is bound to be reflected to the 
customer; and he, as soon as he begins to make 
comparisons with my lines at higher and lower 
prices, will need no salesmanship to convince him. 
He’ll sell himself. 

Now I’ve given you just a sketchy outline of my 
method, which is based wholly upon my own buy, 
and not especially influenced by fear of compe- 
tition. You, if you follow the same method, can 
fix your own popular priced line. 

To recapitulate: Pick out the strongest part of 
your Spring buy, build up and down into it, and 
go to it! 

There is one thing that I particularly wish, while 
I have this opportunity, to invite your attention to, 
and that is the importance of keeping up your 
quality. 

I’m afraid there are a good many of us who get 
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*‘We will offer to our Government the best organization 
in country to police our own business.”’ 








cold feet, and haven’t the courage to keep up with 
the market. 

I personally know quite a:few instances wherein 
merchants have attempted to buck the market by 
substituting lower grades. It seems to me that 
this is fatal. 

Any merchant that fails to keep up the quality 
of his line is bound to run up against it—hard. 

It so happens that I have never had personal 
experience in selling what is known as strictly 
high-grade shoes; but If I did sell such a line and 
the price went up to $50 a pair, I would still main- 
tain that line in my stores. 

Let us take, for example, the Johnson & Murphy 
shoe. I mention that line just as an illustration. 
I might equally mention Nettleton or Garside, 
or Laird. But to get a single illustration of a top- 
notch shoe at a top-notch price, we’ll say Johnson 
& Murphy, because everybody here knows what 
it stands for. We’ll say you have sold it for years 
to customers who won’t wear anything else. 

But the price jumps. You decide to buck the 
market, and you throw out the Johnson & Murphy 
line and substitute a cheaper line that you can sell 
at the old Johnson & Murphy price. 

A customer comes in and you say: 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Jones, but J & M’s have jumped 
so outrageously that we don’t stock them any 
more. Here’s a corking good shoe that we can sell 
you at the old price.” 

The customer either goes out to hunt for one of 
J & M’s old stores or he falls for your line of talk 
and buys the substitute. 

In the first case we’ve lost a customer. 

In the other case your customer soon finds out 
that the quality, the fit, the comfort, the appear- 
ance are not what he has been accustomed to—and 
there’s another lost customer, with the accent on 
the “cus.” 

Now, supposing instead of trying to buck the 
market you go with it, maintaining quality, but 
increasing the quality as you must. 

A customer comes in and you say: 

“Another pair of those Johnson & Murphy 
shoes? Surest thing you know. They’re great, 
aren’t they?” 

“How much are they this season?”’ he asks. 

“‘We’ll have to charge you $18.” 

“That’s outrageous. I won't pay it.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Jones, but we can’t help it. 
We can fit you with a good shoe at the price that 
you used to pay, but it won’t be a J & M.” 

Chances are he’s a reasonable man, and values 
his comfort more than he does a dollar or two. 

If he isn’t and doesn’t, he'll take a substitute, 
which probably you can sell him. And after he 


has worn the substitute, chances are he'll come 
back to J & M’s. 

At all events you’ve held your customer, and you 
could not have held him if you had thrown out 
the line. 

As I said before, I’ve had no experience selling 
what is known as strictly high-grade shoes; but I 
can tell you from my own experience that we have 
maintained our quality, gone with the market, and 
priced our lines carefully, never sacrificing quality 
in any way. The result is that the best sellers in 
our stores today are our top lines. 

I wish to add one other thought. Sell shoes this 
year at the closest possible margin of profit, but 
think of the profit per pair rather than a percentage 
on your sales. Don’t be lulled into a false sense of 
security by simply maintaining your volume of busi- 
ness, even though you may increase your percentage 
of margin. 

Suppose last year you sold 10,000 pairs, which 
represented a volume of 100,000. 

If you sell 9,000 pairs this year, at an average 


‘of $2.00 per pair, you will have increased your 


volume of business as represented in dollar and 
cents; but you will really have lost business, be- 
cause you have fewer customers. Unless you main- 
tain your pair sales, you'll find yourself in an un- 
enviable position when the break comes. Don’t 
let it happen to you. Price your lines so pairs will 
count—and count big. 

Well, gentlemen, I don’t know if I have held 
very close to the subject assigned me. But what 
I have said comes from the heart, and with the 
desire in all sincerity to pass on to you certain 
lessons which I have had tolearn. If the few thoughts 
which I have advanced hold anything which is new 
to you—even if to only one of you—I shall feel 
well repaid, and thankful for the opportunity that 
has been accorded me. 


Thursday Morning 


“Tools of the Industry’’ was the topic of a paper 
by Major Charles F. Cahill, of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation. 

The speaker further traced the progress of shoe- 
making from the days of the awl and hammer up 
through the various stages of development showing 
what an important part modern machinery has 
played in the shoe industry. : 

He placed special stress on the fact that with the 
improvement of machinery in shoe factories has 
come better made, better fitting, and better finished 
shoes. At the same time the process of manufactur- 
ing has gradually been cheapened since step by 
step machine operations have taken the place of 


hand operations. 
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**“No force in world which has our interest so much at 
heart as Government of United States.’’ 








The shoe manufacturer is only confronted with one 
problem, and that is knowing the number of any 
particular machine necessary for his output. 

During the past few years there has been a 
gradual drawing together of the different branches 
of the industry and a realization of the fact that 
the problems of each have an important bearing on 
those of the other diversions of the industry. 


Shoe machinery as originally designed was in- 
tended only for factory purposes, but within a 
comparatively few years shoe merchants and repair 
men have installed machinery in their shops to such 
an extent that the great majority of repair jobs 
which were formerly done by hand are now done on 
machines practically the same as those used in 
factories. 


Address of J. P. Orr, President N. S. R. A. 
at Banquet 


To those of us who have been in constant at- 
tendance upon the annual meetings of our organiza- 
tion since its inception, and marked its gradual 
growth from a tiny beginning to its present 
stupendous size and magnitude, there must surely 
come, as there does to the speaker, a feeling not 
only of satisfaction, but of pride as well, that we 
may have played even a minor part in the 
building of so virile, so aggressive and so useful 
an organization as is ours today. Useful not only 
in that it brings out the best that is in us as 
individuals, but in raising our business to the 
importance which is its right as one of the fore- 
most of America’s great retail industries. 

To that grand old Roman, Andrew C. McGowin, 
our President Emeritus, who fathered our organiza- 
tion in its darkest hours, whose hopeful optimism 
kept us cheered and encouraged, who gave freely 
and unselfishly of his time and means, this organ- 
ization owes more than it can ever pay. I am 
sure that his example and his splendid spirit will 
furnish inspiration for us to carry on long after he 
has passed over the great divide, and I am sure I 
echo your sentiments in saying that it is both our 
wish and our belief that the event will be deferred 
for many years. 

But while it gives us pleasure to dwell on our past 
and present achievements, to felicitate ourselves 
upon what we have done and are doing—what of 
the future? Or as Mr. Geuting, our retiring Presi- 
dent, and golf expert, would say, ““What about the 
next hole?’’ No matter how well the previous ones 
have been played, the next one always looms up 
in the foreground, and I want to say a brief word 
about the future, and the work that is looming 
up in front of us. 

First, as to our continued growth and expansion: 


Organizations, like mercantile concerns, cannot 
stand still, for standing still is going back. While 
our growth has been very rapid and very satisfying, 
yet compared to the number of our craft in the 
United States, it seems painfully small. Figures 
show that there are 30,000 retail shoe concerns 
in the United States, and the entire membership 
of ours and our affiliated organizations is 5,000. 
A large number, seemingly, but compared to the 
possibilities, we have only scratched the surface. 
If we are ever going to achieve great national 
prominence, and accomplish for the craft what we 
hope and believe we can accomplish, we must 
have a greater membership. Tremendous problems 
of vital importance to the whole trade are facing us 
right now, and to combat them successfully, we 
must have the help and the co-operation of the 
whole retail craft of America. In no way can that 
co-operation be so manifest, as to endow your 
officers and directors with a knowledge that back 
of their efforts stands united the solid army of Amer- 
ican retailers, jealous of our rights, asking only 
what is our due, but determined that justice shall 
be meted out, and our business allowed to proceed 
in its eyen and orderly course, unhampered and 
undisturbed by drastic laws and regulations, which 
not only destroy initiative, but leave us without 
hope of compensation, and place us under the 
implied accusation of being mercantile free-booters 
and pirates, operating our business solely with the 
idea of filching all we can from the public, and 
exacting profits based on neither reason nor con- 
science. So that I think that our first duty is to 
strive for a larger membership, and my hope is 
that when my term of office shall have expired, 
and I yield the gavel to my successor, that our 
membership shall have gone over the 10,000 mark, 
and our Conventions be the largest, best attended 
and most noteworthy of any similar gatherings 
in the country. 

There is just one way to bring it about: TEAM 
WORK. No individual, nor group of individuals, 
can accomplish this result, try hard as they may, 
as Kipling says: 


It ain’t guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the closest co-operation 
That makes them win the day. 


It ain’t the individual 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting team work, 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 


Our Board has in contemplation a plan of divid- 
ing the area of this country into districts, and 
appointing in each of them one of our members 
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*‘Every store has an individual problem of its own. 


It is 


impossible to outline any general profit percentage.’’ 








as chairman. His duty shall be to as far as possible 
visit the state and local organizations, addressing 
them upon the necessity and benefits of co-opera- 
tion, and urging them to become members of our 
National body. 

He will be reimbursed for his expense, the 
state of our exchequer happily at this time being 
sufficiently prosperous to permit this outlay. 

We have also organized an Insurance Company, 
mutual, to our members only, where there will be 
a very distinct saving in the cost of fire insurance. 

We hope in time to assemble a legal organiza- 
tion, which shall not only endeavor to nullify 
unjust laws directed against our trade, but shall 
fight the legal battles of our members where a 
principle is involved, or where they have been 
made the victims of unjust persecution. 

We will continue and enlarge the scope of our 
Styles Committee, hoping to standardize our 


product, so that while creative ideas and initiative 
will be duly encouraged, we shall be rendered 
immune from the freaky and overnight changes 
that have spelled disaster in the days gone by. 
We have many other benefits that are crystal- 
lizing and in process of formation, but to accomplish 
them we must have the trade solidly behind us. 
On behalf of the officers and Board, we promise that 
your faith in us will not be misplaced. We will 
give you our best efforts, and at the end of the 
year render a full account of our stewardship. When 
peace again settles down over this old world, 
and business is allowed to proceed in its regular 
and legitimate channels, unhampered by distasteful 
and unnatural laws, our greatest reward will be 
the consciousness that we have steered the ship 
safely past the rocks and shoals that seemingly 
lie in our course, into the harbor of mutual un- 
derstanding, mutual good will and prosperity. 


The Resolutions Adopted 


A. Katchinski, chairman of tbe Resolution 
Committee, in making his report said that the com- 
mittee had reported what might properly be termed 
minor resolutions. 

A special committee, of which R. A. Rosenbach 
was chairman, drafted the major resolution which 
would deal with the policy of the association relative 
to profits, profiteering and store conduct. 

The first resolution to be presented is: 

Be it Resolved, That the Board of Directors be in- 
creased by three and that the incoming president 


appoint these men, one man occupying tbe position 
for three years, one for two years and the third for 
one year. 

This committee recommends that the railroad 
fare and hotel expenses of all directors attending 
especially called meetings between the regular 
annual meetings of this association be paid out of 
the National treasury on the order of the president. 

Whereas, At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association, held at St. Louis, 
resolutions were adopted in relation to changing the 


Over 6,000 Men Met in This Convention Hall in Boston 
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“Our Government is nothing but ourselves. 


them in prosecution of profiteers.”’ 


We are with 








date for issuing new price lists of rubbers from Janu- 
ary 1 to March 1, and on tennis footwear from 
August 1 to September 1, and 

Whereas, By the co-operation of the National 
Wholesalers’ Association and the manufacturers of 
tennis footwear, the change in date from August 1 
to September 1, 1919, was made as suggested in said 
resolutions, and 

Whereas, No definite action has been taken by the 
manufacturers or wholesalers of rubber footwear in 
relation to the suggested change in date of price 
lists from January 1 to March 1, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled and by these reso- 
lutions express their appreciation of the action of the 
manufacturers and wholesalers of tennis footwear 
in changing the date for issuing price lists from 
August 1 to September 1, thereby showing a praise- 
worthy spirit of co-operation with the retail trade. 

Resolved, That we renew our request made in con- 
vention last year that the dates for issving price lists 
on rubber footwear be changed from January 1 to 
March 1 for the season of 1920 and that we strongly 
urge our members and the trade in general to defer 
placing orders for next season until after March 1, 
the date set forth in these resolutions. 

Resolved, By the National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion in convention assembled in Boston this 14th 
day of January, 1920, that the work of research, 
education and standardization of better business 
principles accomplished by the Bureau of Business 
Research of Harvard University be recognized by 
this association as furthering the successful conduct 
of the retail shoe trade of the United States. Be it 
further 
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Resolved, that the individual members of this 
association co-operate to the fullest extent in fur- 
nishing to the Bureau of Business Research of 
Harvard University such information as they may 
require from time to time in order that we may 
assist in making this service as complete as 
possible. ; 

Be it further Resolved, That the association recog- 
nize the great worth of one who has passed from 
among us, one whose life’s interest was so centered 
in organization work that it became his foremost 
thought and that this association wishes to convey 
its appreciation of his efforts and deeply regrets the 
loss of so useful a member as A. F. Sloane, our last 
field secretary. 

(Silent tribute tendered to ““Daddy Sloane.’’) 

Resolved, That this convention extend its thanks 
and congratulations to the general committee of 
Boston and its chairman, W. W. Willson, having in 
charge arrangements for this, the largest, grandest, 
most beautiful and artistic convention ever held in 
the history of the shoe trade, and the carrying 
through of the arrangements to such a successful 
conclusion. 

This is a little more lengthy and it is something 
which I think is concrete, coming out of the conven- 
tion itself. 

Be it Resolved, That all State organizations be 
advised to form a co-ordinate organization with the 
Retail Dry Goods’ Association, clothing associations 
and other retail organizations, to be known as the 
(and then 
whatever your State is) Retail Trade Board. Its 
purpose shall be: 
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Mammoth Shoe Style Show—Stage and Runway Revealed Fashion, Styles and Specialties 
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‘*‘No group of men in this country with any greater spirit 
of Americanism than the retail shoe merchants.”’ 








Statement of Aims and Purposes 


1. To safeguard the conduct of legitimate retail 
business enterprises. 

2. To encourage uniform and common-sense 
legislation, intended to foster legitimate retail trade 
and to oppose and arouse public sentiment sgainst 
legislation which seeks to shackle trade or that which 
is not founded on justice or which is an influence 
against the common good. 


3. To collect information concerning current, | 


civic or state legislation affecting the welfare of 
legitimate business enterprises or the interest of 
members of the affiliated organizations and to make 
possible study or necessary action by the Executive 
Board to effect the co-ordination to tbe end that the 
retail business enterprises may be fostered rather 
than suppressed or hindered, and that the recon- 
struction doctrinal fallacies shall not be applied to 
the business structure. 

4. To promote the scientific and impartial study 
of retail conditions and to distribute the results to 
the committee and to the general public. 

5. To promote harmony between employer and 
employe. 

6. To promote the upbuilding of that state and 
all its institutions. 


Traveling Salesman Good Counsellor 


Knowing that the traveling shoe salesman is 
better posted on the wants of the shoe retailers and 
that the shoe retailers depend more on the advice of 
the traveling shoe salesman than the shoe manufac- 
turers, tanners, last makers or shoe wholesalers, we 
believe that the delegates from the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association should be added to the Allied 
Council of the Shoe Trades’ Committee and we ask 
that such invitation be extended. 


Resolutions on Death of William Laird 


Whereas, It has pleased the Divine Being to call 
from the field of activity William Laird of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., one of our directors and a former chair- 
man of our Finance Committee, and 

Whereas, In the death of Mr. Laird the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association has lost a most valuable 
member and has been deprived of the wise counsel of 
one of our most active adherents, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the association in convention 
assembled express to the family of our departed 
member a most sincere and heartfelt sympathy, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the family of the deceased and also a 
record of the same be made a record upon our 
minutes. 


Address of Henry E. Hagan 


“Gentlemen, the most important resolution of all 
has not been properly whipped into shape. Your 
executives are meeting upon that tonight and it is 
most important that we have a good attendance 
here tomorrow morning to consider this important 
resolution, and it is important because of the fact 
that it probably is the most pertinent thing, the 
most pertinent subject in the mind of most every 
retail shoe man today. I therefore beg of you that 
you be here tomorrow early and in goodly num- 
bers.” 


Thursday 


THE MAJOR RESOLUTION 
The Keynote of the N. S. R. A. for 1920 


H. A. Rosenbach, chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, advised the convention that the resolu- 
tion on “Policy of the N. S. R. A.” had not been 
drafted in permanent form, but in a splendid im- 
promptu address outlined the import of the forth- 
coming resolution. The resolution in its completed 
form will reach the members of the association 
through the N. S. R. A. Bulletin and the ‘“‘Recorder”’ 
as soon as the final draft was completed. 

Mr. Rosenbach spoke, in part, as follows: 

“In previous years your Resolutions Committee 
has been favored with the very pleasant task of sub- 
mitting fair-worded eulogies to those gentlemen who 
had deserved them in our association throughout the 
year preceding. This year, when your committee 
assembled, we found ourselves facing the most 
difficult problem that bad ever been presented to any 
committee in the history of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association. We have been branded by 
certain ill-advised agencies throughout the United 
States as criminals, as profiteers, as parasites against 
our own customers who are the very bread and butter 
of our living, as criminals against our Government 
with many of our own members indicted in various 
parts of the country for those crimes. 

“Tt was in the hands of your Resolutions Com- 
mittee to submit an answer to these various charges 
and in doing so we could not feel that that work 
should be done in haste, that that work should be 
done in a few hours of committee meeting. We have 
been in nearly continuous session since our appoint- 
ment on last Monday. We have heard delegations 
from many States in the Union. We have heard 
individual expressions of opinion and we have tried 
to summarize all of those expressions into something 
concrete and definite that would express to the pub- 
lic, to the press and to our Government the real 
attitude and the real feelings of the retailers of 
America. 
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cated to the observance of the law. 


‘‘Massachusetts from its very beginning has been dedi- 















“We have tried to keep hysteria out of our resolu- 
tions. We have tried to keep the indiscrete expres- 
sion, which is the cause of some of the statements 
that have appeared recently unjustified in the public 
press, out of our deliberations. In endeavoring to 
do these things we have tried to be calm and we will 
not present a completed, finished resolution to this 
body until we have had your sanction and approval 
of the basic principles upon which that resolution 
will be founded. 

“With this in mind, gentlemen, we have not com- 
pleted the finished detail of the resolution which will 
represent the sentiment of this convention, but we 
are coming before you to present the basic principles, 
the basic plans and the ideas around which this 
resolution will be written. 


Basic Principles of the Policy 


‘Those basic principles which will be the founda- 
tion stones of this report will be firstly, an expression 
of our opinion, an expression of our earnest, firm 
belief in the fairness and justice of that government 
which belongs to us. 

“Your committee, gentlemen, cannot appreciate 
that the Government of the United States which 
stands preeminent as the most glorious the world has 
ever known, will do anything voluntarily, willfully 
or in any other way, to hurt any basic industry in 
this country. 

“Our confidence in our Government is so strong 
and we believe in it so firmly that the ideas that we 
will submit will be passed as suggestions to the 
United States Government, not as our desires, but 
as our offer to be of service to our country in the 
way that they wish. 

‘‘We stand in the same relation to our Govern- 
ment at Washington that our customers stand to us. 
There is no body of men in America that has the 
interest of the ultimate consumer more at heart than 
the retailers of America. 

“By like reasoning, there is no force in the world 
which has our interest so much at heart as the 
Government of the United States of America at 
Washington. 

“‘Gentlemen, we are not here to fight. We are 
here to help and that will be the sense of the resolu- 
tions that we present to the Government at Wash- 

ington. 


Quotes Statement of Attorney-General Palmer 


“We have the statement of Attorney-General 
Palmer at the LaSalle Hotel in December at Chicago, 
in which he goes on record publicly as stating that 
he believes that 99 per cent of the shoe dealers of 
America are honest. If we can boast of a trade with 





99 per cent of the men honest, we have every reason 
to hold up our heads and be proud and to take such 
steps as are necessary to root out the other one per 
cent of men who are defiling the fair name of our 
industry. (Applause.) 

“That is not only from Attorney-General Palmer. 
I am reading here a verbatim copy of portions of a 
letter written on the stationery of the Department 
of Justice at Washington and over the signature of 
Special Assistant to the Attorney-General, Howard 
Figg, in which he writes to our president, Mr. 
Geuting: 


Endorsement by Department of Justice 


‘“* “The Department of Justice does not feel, and at 
no time has felt, that there was not a complete spirit 
of co-operation by the shoe retailers and that col- 
lectively they were not profiteers. We have felt, 
and I’d be particularly pleased if the gentlemen of 
the press would get this as it stands, we have felt 
that there might be some individual violators whom 
you will unquestionably find in all lines. of business. 
We do not believe that profiteering is the great cause 
for high prices, under production, inflation of cur- 
rency and credits, being the great determining 
factors.’ 

“In my personal talk with you, referring to our 
president, I have tried to carry the impression that 
the department realizes the necessity for a complete 
understanding between the business interests of our 
country and the public, and that there must be a re- 
establishment of confidence of the public in business. 
Our efforts have been directed that way and we cer- 
tainly could not bring about that recognizable 
necessity in our campaign by trying to carry the 
impression to the public that the shoe retailers were 
profiteers.’ (Applause.) 

“The phase of profiteering on its very surface, 
gentlemen, is entirely without our province. Your 
president, in his opening address at the convention, 
laid particular stress upon the fact that the com- 
petition of the shoe industry being uncontrolled as it 
is by any combination of men, merchants, manu- 
facturers or any type of being, would in itself stifle 
any profiteering on the part of the shoe retailers of 
America. 


Keen Competition in Retail Trade 


“You, as shoe men, and those of you who are not 
shoe men, as business men of other lines of trade, 
and the Government at Washington, must know, if 
it doesn’t know, that the conditions surrounding the 
retail trade with its lively, earnest, intense competi- 
tion, are such that every store is a particular, an 
individual, problem of its own, that where one store 
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**Property is the fruit of labor. 


good in the world.’’ 


Property is a positive 











may operate on one low percentage of profit of ex- 
pense, one other store may be twice that percentage 
of expense on account of the service that it must give 
to its particular clientele. Gentlemen, it is un- 
reasonable, impossible. 

“‘By the law of two and two is four, it is impossible 
to-outline any general percentage of profit, either 
net or gross, that can be made by all retail shoe 
storesin America. Your committee in its resolutions 
will go definitely on record against the possibility of 
any such law and they will deny absolutely and un- 
equivocally that there is profiteering in the shoe 
business in the United States, except in that one 
per cent that Attorney-General Palmer mentions. 

“We will-go farther than that, gentlemen. We 
will take it upon ourselves if the Government will 
permit us, to prove the correctness of our facts. We 
will offer to the Government st Washington an 
organization fitted better than any other organiza- 
tion in the country could possibly do that will police 
our own business. 


Organization of a Vigilance Committee 


“The plan of your committee is that we will 
organize a Vigilance Committee with one man in 
every State, preferably associated as closely as 
possible with, or a member of, the various price 
fixing or fair-price committees, who will operate as 
the vigilance officer of that State and who will ap- 
point under him representative shoe men through- 
out the State and any case of profiteering that may 
come to our notice may be directed to that vigilance 
officer and the National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
of America will go on record as going the limit to 
stamp out that man who profiteers. (Applause and 
cheers.) 





“Gentlemen, there is no body of men in this country 
with any greater spirit of Americanism, who believes 
more in that flag which protects us all and which has 
brought Europe from chaos and trouble but shortly 
from trouble to peace. There is no body of men in 
America who possess a stronger degree of Americanis, 
a stronger force for their country, who helped them more 
throughout the great war than the shoe retailers of this 
country. (Applause.) 

‘And it is impossible to believe that this Govern- 
ment which, when you analyze it in the last analysis, 
is nothing but ourselves. Gentlemen, we are the 
Government, it is impossible to conceive that that 
Government would persecute, but we are with them 
when they prosecute a profiteer. 


Constructive and Conservative Resolutions 


“‘Now those, gentlemen, in a nutshell, are the 
sense of the resolutions presented by the Committee 
of Resolutions appointed by your convention. 
The basis is so plain, it is so lacking in anything of 
an inflammable character, it is so directly construc- 
Live, we are in better shape to stamp out the profiteer 
than the grocery man and the butcher from a small 
town in Mr. Byck’s State of Georgia. 


Co-operation, Not Fighting Spirit 


“It is inconceivable, gentlemen, that they will not 
accept our offer. We will go on record, if you see fit, 
as organizing this skeleton, presenting it to the 
Attorney-General and having his endorsement, if 
you please, to those appointments which are made 
by the president of our National Association. We 
want to show co-operation, not fighting spirit.” 


Milwaukee, 1921. Million Dollar Convention Hall Seats 10,000—the Whole 
Show in One Building 
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‘‘Over four years of the greatest destruction the world 
has ever seen cannot be made good except by production.”’ 








Greatest Banquet in Industrial History 


‘*Largest Course Dinner Ever Served’? Gives You an Idea of Magnitude 
of 3,000 Diners at N.S. R. A. Banquet 


(The customary beginning— banqueting — intro- 
duction is omitted for brevity.) 

Governor Coolidge: ‘‘Mr. Toastmaster, Gentle- 
men of the Association: The old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts with all its excellencies I am sure is 
a little better because of your presence here among 
us this evening. It is always a pleasure to welcome 
visitors to Massachusetts. It is especially a pleasure 
to welcome here those representing such a great 
industry as you are engaged in. 

“I want to welcome you to everything that the 
Commonwealth has. I want to extend to you a 
greeting that insures to you the highest and best 
that there is in the old Bay State. This Common- 
wealth of ours is an industrial State and one of its 
greatest industries is that which you represent. 

“It was here that there first began to be made 
products of leather into boots and shoes, an industry 
that has grown, thrived and spread out until in 
manufacture, in sale and distribution, it has ex- 
tended all over the nation, so that you come here 
representing Massachusetts, representing America, 
representing almost the whole North American 
Continent. 


World-Wide Problems 


‘There are two great problems that confront the 
world at the present time. I think they are world 
wide. We have had our experience with them here 
in Massachusetts. You have had your experience 
in the States where you live, for even countries have 
it and in that I think we may say that the whole 
world is kin. 

“One of them, and the most fundamental, is the 
attempt of mankind to live under and according to 
the law. I say that is fundamental because upon 
the ability of man to live according to fixed rules of 
conduct depends their civilization, their success, 
their enterprise and their well-being in every direc- 
tion. (Applause.) : 

“‘And that is a condition not only for the great, 
not only for our corporations and our industries, but 
it is a condition that is especially for the benefit of 
the weak and the oppressed, and it is the only refuge 
of those who have to protect themselves from the 
strong arm of the powerful. 


Massachusetts Dedicated to Observance of Law 


“TI suppose it is one of the fundamental things 
that where there is a background against which there 


has been exhibited for generations certain prin- 
ciples and certain precepts that there you are pretty 
sure to find someone representing those principles 
and precepts and stating them in their most funda- 
mental terms as Massachusetts, from its very begin- 
ning, has been dedicated to the observance of the 
law and through that to the protection of its liber- 
ties, so we had here a man who has expressed better 
than I can the fundamental conception of what the 
law is. 

“T refer to a great son of Massachusetts, a lawyer 
of eminence, an eloquent advocate, a powerful 
Senator of this Commonwealth, the Honorable 
Rufus Choate. I happened to run across a state- 
ment that was credited to him in a book that I was 
reading the other day, stating his conception of the 
law. 

A Definition of the Law 


***Tt is a thing which has stood the test of long 
experience, a body of digested rules and processes 
bequeathed to us by all the ages of the past. 

““*The robust genius of Athens and Rome, the 
keener modern sense of righteousness is in it. The 
law comes down to us one mighty and continuous 
stream of wisdom and experiences, accumulated 
ancestral, widening and deepening and washing 
itself clearer as it runs on, the agent of civilization, 
the builder of a thousand cities. 

“‘*To have lived through ages of unceasing trial 
with the passions, interests and affairs of men, to 
have lived through the drum and tramplings of 
conquest, through revolution and reform and all the 
changing cycles of opinion; to have attended the 
progress of the race and gathered into itself the 
approbation of civilized humanity, is to have proved 
that it carries in it some spirit of immortal life.’ 

“That, Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen, is a 
statement of what the law is, and what the law 
means. It is the torch of civilization and our hope 
in the time of stress and trial and to it the worldis 
turning now as it never did before, for its protection, 
its benefit and the bearing of the burdens of civiliza- 
tion. (Applause.) 


Abraham Lincoln’s Ideas on Justice 


“There is another question that is ever before us, 
one in which we have made great progress, but one, 
perhaps, that is never yet quite finished and that is 
the question of justice, of economic justice, the 
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‘‘We producers and distributors bear a very important 
part in the basic problems of today.’’ 
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question of distribution of the rewards of industry, 
of giving to each that which is his due from the 
accrued efforts of his own energy. It does not 
happen that I am going to quote to you a statement 
of what that is from a son of Massachusetts, but he 
is one whose ancestry is supposed to run back to the 
old Commonwealth, one who did more, perhaps, to 
provide for justice between man and man than any 
other American, Abraham Lincoln. (Appleuse.) 


Capital Is the Fruit of Labor 


“In an address which he made to a body of work- 
ing men he told them, ‘Labor is prior to and independ- 
ent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor and 
could never have existed but for labor. Labor is the 
superior of capital and deserves much the higher 
consideration. Capital has its rights which are 
worthy of protection as any other rights. Nor 
should this lead to a war upon the owners of prop- 
erty.’ 

“That is a fair and just statement of conditions 
toward which we are all working. We haven’t 
arrived at it yet, but having it in view it is our duty 
to press toward that high mark. I remember once 
to have heard it said that someone asked Henry 
Ward Beecher whether Christianity, after all, had 
not been a failure and that eminent Divine replied, 
‘I don’t know yet. It never has been tried.’ (Ap- 
plause.) 

A Message of Welcome 

“And we need to apply that same thought to our 
law and to our justice. It hasn’t been a failure, the 
trouble is that it has not yet been fully tried and 
applied to human conditions, so I come before you 
to welcome you to Massachusetts, to welcome you to 
a Commonwealth whose history has been the history 
of obedience to the law, of development, of an 
economic justice that has been an example and an 
inspiration to the civilization of the world. 

“TI welcome you here because of the worth that 
you represent, because of the strength and the 
power that is in you and I welcome you with the 
hope that that strength and that power, backed up 
by the power and the majesty of the law, may 
carry this Nation of ours through the perils of the 
present hour and deliver it entire with all its liberty, 
with all its glory, into a yet more glorious future.” 
(Audience arose and applauded and cheered for a 
long time.) 

Message of Henry E. Hagan 

‘I know the length of your program and my message 
will be indeed brief. I make this message at the 
request of the National Shoe Retailers’ Board of 
Directors. Gentlemen, as I look in the face of 2,000 
or more retail shoe men gathered here on this festive 


occasion, and reflect back to the brief period of nine 
years ago when this organization was born in Phila- 
delphia, with a membership of less than 40 retail 
shoe men, and is it not clear that this result has been 
brought about by strong, heroic, constructive work 
on the part of the few men who are inspired, who had 
the vision to see the possibilities of such an organiza- 
tion as we have today?” (Applause.) 


Tributes to Messrs. McGowin, O’Connor, 
Geuting and Chisholm 

As a token of appreciation of the respect and 
esteem in which A. C. McGowin of Philadelphia, 
John O’Connor of Chicago, Past President A. H. 
Geuting of Philadelphia, and C. K. Chisholm of 
Cleveland are held by the Board of Directors of the 
N.S. R. A., very beautiful clocks were presented to 
these active association workers. 


Announcements of Toastmaster Weed 

“Mr. Filene has said that the shoe men are not 
profiteers. Let me read you an excerpt from a tele- 
gram of the Attorney-General of the United States, 
A. Mitchell Palmer, to the same effect. He regrets 
that he could not be here tonight. He says that he 
‘appreciates the splendid spirit of co-operation with 
the department in its efforts to reduce the high 
prices of the necessities of life’ and he hopes that he 
may ‘anticipate the announcement of some definite 
policy of a constant nature by your association. I 
do not believe the shoe retailers, as a class, are 
profiteers.’ (Applause.) ‘And I am sure that your 
membership is as anxious as I am to weed that class 
of illegitimate dealers out of your trade.’ (Ap- 
plause.) 

“John Barrett, the director of the Pan-American 
Union, expresses his regrets and bespeaks the co- 
operation of this organization in trade with the Pan- 
American countries.” 


Other Speakers of Evening 
Other speakers of the evening were Prof. Dallas 
Lore Sharpe, E. A. Filene and Luke Barnett. At the 
close of the speaking the delegates went to the 
Copley-Plaza, where the annual ball was held. 


Other Interesting Addresses 

Thursday’s program also included addresses of 
much interest to the members of the association 
and to the general public from Prof. Melvin T. 
Copeland of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration who gave sound advice to the 
shoemen, his topic in itself embodying a word of 
advice and admonition. It was “Business Records 
Are Your Guide and Compass.” “The National 
Fire Insurance Drive’ was treated by John T. 
Baird of Columbus. 
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Congratulations to Women’s Committee 
For Delightful Hospitality Extended to Visiting Sisters 


OO great a tribute cannot be paid to the 
Women’s Committee of the 1920 N.S. R.A. 
Convention for the very efficient manner in 
which they managed the entertainment of the 
women visitors. The four days’ program was ex- 
ecuted with a degree of skill and ease which showed 
that good thought and careful preparation were in 
evidence from the time of the committee’s inception. 

Mrs. John Fischer ably headed the charming group 
of hostesses who presided over the women’s conven- 
tion program of January 12- 
15, 1920. The visiting shoe - 
women of America were most 
appreciative of the splendid 
entertainment provided. So 
enthusiastic were they that 
they are already looking 
eagerly forward to the 1921 
convention. 

The Boston Women’s Com- 
mittee consisted of the 
follow ng: 

Mrs. A. H. Geuting, 
honorary chairman, Ladies’ 
Entertainment Committee; 
Mrs. John Fischer, chairman; 
Mrs. W. W. Willson, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. H. B. Scates, 
vice-chairman; Mrs. H. E. 
Hagan, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
C. C. Ferrers, chairman 
Finance Committee; Mrs. W. 
H. L. Odell, chairman Reg- 
istration and Hotel Com- 
mittee; Mrs. J. J. Buckley, 
chairman Information Committee; Mrs. W. W. Will- 
son, chairman Reception Committee; Mrs. H. B. 
Scates, chairman Shopping and Luncheon Committee; 
Mrs. C. P. Cahill, chairman Souvenirs Committee; 
Mrs. H. E. Hagan, chairman Whist Committee. ‘ 

Mrs. A. D. Anderson, Mrs. I. B. Howe, Mrs. F. W. 
Small, Mrs. E. J. Bliss, Mrs. H. F. McNeil, Mrs. R. L. 
Upton, Mrs. W. G. Dennison, Mrs. W. M. Oakman, 
Mrs. G. O. Jones, Mrs. Frank Butterworth, Mrs. C. B. 
Merrill, Mrs. T. F. Anderson, Mrs. J. H. Stone, Miss 
G. O. Scates, Mrs. W. C. Roose, Mrs. W. P. Grueling, 
Mrs. C. P. Maxwell and Mrs. A. L. Tillson. 


A Summary of Events 


On Monday, the Women’s Committee commenced 
festivities in earnest with a tea in the Swiss room of 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
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MRS. JOHN FISCHER 
Chairman Women’s Committee 


On this occasion Mrs. W. G. Dennison was hostess 
and was assisted by Mrs. Charles Cahill and Mrs. 
Everit B. Terhune. A large number of women were 
present. The registration list showed 300 names and 
it is estimated that at least 275 of these women 
availed themselves of the hospitality extended by the 
Women’s Committee on Monday afternoon. On this 
occasion an excellent concert was given, consisting of 
soprano solos by Mrs. Vincent Webb, who was pre- 
sented with a bouquet of American beauty roses. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hallett en- 
tertained with piano and 
violin selections. 

In the evening there was 
a well-attended theatre party 
at the Colonial, who went 
in autos donated bythe trade, 
after which a collation was 
served at the Copley-Plaza. 


Tuesday’s Program 


On Tuesday a shopping 
trip, with breakfast at 
Filene’s Restaurant, took 
place. This event was 
scheduled for 11 o'clock. 
The ladies were present in 
large numbers, after which 
they adjourned to the store 
of Jordan Marsh Company, 
where, in the auditorium 
on the seventh floor, a_ re- 
ception room and library 
was especially fitted up 
for the occasion. Here an 
afternoon tea was served from 3.00 to 5.00. 
Five hundred invitations were issued by the firm of 
Jordan Marsh Company and over 300 women re- 
sponded. The auditorium was artistically decorated 
in soft tones of rose, turquoise, black and grays. It 
was exquisitely furnished. This room will remain as a 
permanent club room for the women visitors during 
their stay in Boston. ‘ 

The stage background has a country home scene 
with a garden and a real fountain which adds a touch 
of realism to the decorations. 

At the Tuesday afternoon tea Miss C. J. Fuller of 
the Jordan Marsh Company presided. She was 
assisted by Miss Mary Hopkins, head of the educa- 
tional department. 

A group of 15 young ladies from the store as- 
sisted in serving. 
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Customer Is Boss 

W. A. Hawkins of the Jordan Marsh Company told 
the women attending the shoe convention that the 
principle observed throughout the establishment is 
that the public is “boss.’”’ He also referred to the 
salesforce as “‘fellow workers,” saying that the term 
“employe’”’ is never used. 

The program for Tuesday afternoon consisted of 
the following: Reception, music; address of welcome, 
W. A. Hawkins; solo, “Little Grey Home in the 
West,’ M. A. Finn; dancing, “‘Sailors’ Hornpipe,” 
Miss Josephine Lannon (age six, daughter of fellow 
worker), encore, “Red, White and Blue; demonstra- 
tion sale, part 1, Department of Education; solo, 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginy,’’ Mr. M. A. Finn; 
demonstration sale, part 2, Department of Education; 
music, mandolin, banjo, piano; dancing, “She’s the 
Lass for Me,”’ Miss Josephine Lannon. 

After the reception, the 15 young ladies who as- 
sisted in serving escorted those visitors who wished to 
go through the store on a tour of inspection. Among 
the women present was a lady from Denmark, whose 
husband is a retail shoe merchant in that country. 
Women from practically every section of the United 
States were present at the affair. 

In the evening the women viewed the Style Show 
from the balcony of Exhibition Hall and were most 
enthusiastic in their appreciation of the new footwear 
models displayed. 


Wednesday Program 

The auto trip which started at the Copley-Plaza 
Wednesday morning for Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Lowell’s home, Mt. Auburn, thence to 
factories of the United States Rubber Company for 
luncheon, was much enjoyed by the women, as was 
also the luncheon given at the factory of the United 
States Rubber Company, Malden. Guides conducted 
them about the plant afterward and the manufactur- 
ing process from the crude rubber to the finished 
goods was followed with interest. The women were 
much interested in the classes in Americanization, 
held two mornings each week, under the direction of 
Miss Mary B. Leith. 

Philip C. Benjamin, superintendent of the factory, 
was in charge of the program. WHorace E. Child, 
superintendent of the Melrose factory of the company, 
had supervision of the luncheon. The women then 
motored to Beverly, where, at the factory of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, tea was served. 
A reception wa’ held at the company clubhouse and 
the factory inspected. 

In the afternoon, the auto trip to the famous North 
Shore of Massachusetts, with tea at the factory of 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, Beverly, 
proved most enjoyable. 
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Whist Party 

On Wednesday evening a whist party was given at 
the Copley-Plaza under the direction of Mrs. Henry 
E. Hagan. The prizes for the whist were especially 
fine. Twenty-four prizes were donated by the 
Shepard Norwell Company and by private individu- 
als, together with souvenirs presented by Julius Hol- 
lander of the Amalgamated Leather Companies, Inc. 
From the money contributed by private individuals 
beautiful prizes were bought. There were 75 tables 
of whist, the Western women playing five hundred 
and the Eastern women playing bridge. Those 
assisting Mrs. Hagan at the whist were: Mrs. A. D. 
Anderson, Mrs. I. B. Howe, Mrs. F. W. Small, Mrs. 
E. J. Bliss, Mrs. H. F. McNeil, Mrs. R. L. Upton, 
Mrs. W. G. Dennison, Mrs. W. M. Oakman, Mrs. 
G. O. Jones, Mrs. Frank Butterworth, Mrs. C. B. 
Merrill, Mrs. T. F. Anderson, Mrs. J. H. Stone, Miss 
G. O. Scates, Mrs. W. C. Roose, Mrs. W. P. Grueling, 
Mrs. C. P. Maxwell and Mrs. A. L. Tillson. 

On Thursday morning another auto trip was made 
to Boston’s historical points of interest. The after- 
noon was spent in shopping tours and sight-seeing. 


Banquet at Copley-Plaza 
In the evening, at seven o’clock, at the Hotel 
Copley-Plaza, a banquet commenced the evening’s 


festivities. The toastmistress on this occasion was 
Mrs. Walter C. Taylor, wife of the Editor Emeritus 
of the “Boot and Shoe Recorder.’”’ The speaker was 
President L. H. Murlin of Boston University. Mrs. 
Enofk Zulalian entertained with soprano solos. 

The colors for Fall, 1920, were presented and ably 
discussed in a 15-minute talk by Margaret Hayden 
Rorke, manager of the Textile Color Card Association. 

After instrumental music, all adjourned to the 
grand ball room, where dancing commenced at 11 
and was continued until the early morning hours of 
Friday, January 14. 


Women’s Auxiliary Formed 

The Copley-Plaza Ball Room presented a brilliant 
gathering of women from all sections of the United 
States. The address of President Murlin of Boston 
University was a most interesting one. He told in 
graphic manner of the relief work that is being done 
in the devastated sections of France. Mrs. Margaret 
Hayden Rorke’s talk on colors added just the right 
atmosphere to a most elaborate and enjoyable ban- 
quet. Mrs. Walter C. Taylor made a gracious toast- 
mistress referring to the models of the Style Show as 
model young ladies. Mrs. Taylor read the following 
resolutions which were unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, For the first time we, the women folk 
of the members of the National Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, have been privileged to attend the National 
Convention, and, 
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WHEREAS, We have decided that we are pleased 
with the experience and desire to repeat it; and, 

WHEREAS, We are willing to share the duties as 
well as the pleasures of the convention, believing that 
we can correctly and usefully interpret the attitude 
of all women regarding the important matter of shoe 
styles, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we suggest and recommend 
that steps be taken toward the permanent organiza- 
tion of a Women’s Auxiliary of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association. 

As individual consumers, we, the women folk of 
the National Shoe Retailers’ Association, are inter- 
ested in matters of economy and of fashions relating 
to shoes as to all other necessities. We suggest and 
recommend to women generally, as being the source of 
half the shoe merchants business and more than half 
his troubles, that they co-operate in all movements 
towards true economy by the use of proper materials 
and the development of true beauty in shoe 
styles; 

That they recognize the fact that a half size in 
shoes is only one-sixth of an inch, which is too small 
to be paid for by being crippled for life in the wearing 
of shoes a half size too small, on the apparent theory 
that Nature made a universal blunder by giving every 
woman too large a foot; 

That they accept as true the theory that every shoe 
merchant desires earnestly, for the sake of his own 
reputation, to fit them properly with shoes made of 
materials suited to the purpose intended, of tasteful 
design and correct style; 

That they avoid calling for shoes that are freakish, 
bizarre, grotesque or extreme; 

That they take note of the fact that the expression 
“sensible footwear” as used by the shoe merchant 
today does not mean flat-heeled ugliness, or any de- 
parture from the lines of grace and beauty; 

That they recognize and appreciate the earnest and 
united efforts of shoe merchants to perfect themselves 
in genuine service to the public in the distributing of 
this great necessity, the American shoe, and that their 
work has already made this not only the best shod, 
but the cheapest shod nation in the world, quality 
considered. 


Resolutions of Thanks 

Just before the company dispersed, Miss W. E. 
Copeland of Tilton, New Hampshire, offered a resolu- 
tion of thanks in appreciation of the splendid enter- 
tainment and hospitality which had been extended by 
the Women’s Entertainment Committee. Mrs. 
Joseph Strasburger of Washington also voiced the 
sentiments of the women present in their. hearty 
appreciation of the charming hospitality extended. 
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Buys Dolgeville Felt 


United States Rubber Company Acquires In- 
dustry 

The purchase of the Dolgeville Felt Company’s 
entire plant by the United States Rubber Company 
was an important industrial transaction. There is no 
doubt but that the transfer will result in the growth 
of the prosperity which Dolgeville has been enjoying. 

The personnel of the firm will remain unchanged. 
Messrs. H. I. Patrie and William Menge, Jr., will be 
in charge and the same policies will be put into 
operation. 

The Dolgeville Felt Shoe Company was organized 
in 1900 and occupies three factory buildings, thereby 
furnishing employment to several hundred workers 
who receive excellent wages and enjoy pleasant 
working conditions. 

Because of the magnitude of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, it is in an excellent position to continue 
the development of the newly acquired business. 


Convention Visitors 
William G. James and M. G. Forbes Call at 


**Recorder’’ Office 

William G. James, president of the James Buntrock 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, was a 
visitor at the “Recorder” office during the past week. 
Mr. James was accompanied by M. G. Forbes of the 
Chicago office of this concern. Both were here to 
attend the convention, where the James Buntrock 
Shoe Manufacturing Company showed its lines of 
economy and welts for the little folks from Booth No. 
165. 


Excellent Business 


Mr. James reports an excellent business on his line 
of children’s shoes. Although this concern has been 
in existence only a couple of months, orders from the 
retail shoe merchants of the country have come in 
very fast. 

M. G. Forbes, in charge of the Chicago office, is also 
vice-president of the Davies Shoe Manufacturing 
Company, Racine, Wis. Mr. Forbes, with Mr. 
James, has been staying at the Hotel Lenox. 


Shoes by the Ton 


Purchased for Devastated Belgium Through 
American Red Cross 


Shoes by the ton! That’s the way they’re buying 
them in the devastated areas of Belgium. These are 
being purchased in carload quantities through the 
organization effected by the American Red Cross. 

Among the articles purchased last month were 
20 tons of shoes, 30 tons of mattresses and ticking, 10 
tons of kitchen utensils, 10 tons of corn, 40 tons of 
paraffin and 1,000 tons of coal. 
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MURRAY C, FRENCH, Lincoin, Neb. 


Murray C. French Wins $1000 


President A. H. Geuting Presents Check to Del- 
egate Who Was Most Proficient in Tell- 
ing the Story of “‘Kid”’ 


A Convention Paper Worth Reading 


HERE ARE THE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Question 1. What Advantages Do You See in Kid 
Leather For Shoes and How Can We Make It Still 
More Desirable to the Consumer 

Kid leather combines firmness with flexibility; lightness 
with strength; a reasonable resistance to water with a 
porosity sufficient for ventilation. 

Kid shoes, being softer, rip less often than other kinds, 
both at the sole and in the uppers. 

Kid leather is desirable both on account of its inherent 
style and its durability. 

Conduct researches into “better shoemaking for kid shoes.” 
Study backing, stitching, lining, lasting, treeing and finish- 
ing from a factory standpoint and urge factories to use the 
methods you find most effective. 

See if you can’t find a system for making 

—better button holes, 

—blind eyelets that won’t “‘grin,”’ 

—mat kid that won’t stretch so much, 

—glazed kid that won’t scuff so easily, 

—colors that would be more even, 

—colors that would hold better. 

Maybe you could find a new finish other than mat and 
glazed kid. 


Question 2. What Sort of Retail Advertising Service 
Could We Render That Would Be of Most Help to 
You? 

I can think of no service I would appreciate more than a 
little booklet every few weeks, showing exact reproductions 
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of advertisements run by other retailers featuring your 
goods. I would be glad to contribute my advertisements. 

I could also use a high-class booklet to hand to my trade 
explaining the care of leather, the desirability of shoe trees 
and dressings, and the necessity of using ‘‘style’’ shoes only 
for such occasions. 

Conduct another contest for the best 

(a) Ad featuring “‘Vode’’ in women’s shoes, 

(b) Ad featuring ‘‘Vode” in men’s shoes, 

(c) ways and means of taking advantage locally of your 
national campaign. 

A booklet containing the best of the answers would be of 
great service to me. 

Send me an occasional circular that will broaden my 
knowledge of shoes and leather, and help me move goods off 
my shelves. Leave out the so-called “live wire’ stuff in- 
tended only to sell goods to me, not for me. 


Question 3. Would It Be Helpful to You if You Could 
Show Your Customer the Brand of Nationally Wide 
Advertised Leather in the Shoes You Offer 
Them? Why? 

We are a nation of name-worshippers, from automobiles 
to pencils. Why not on leather also? 

Confidence is the backbone of the whole scheme of modern 
merchandising. 

There is no doubt that a name on an article inspires con- 
fidence in the customer’s mind, not only as to quality and 
desirability, but also as to price. The better the name is 
known the more confidence it gives. 

The average shopper is a keen judge of values but her 
personal experience in any one line is bound to be limited. 

In other words, I believe that a customer who has been 
attracted by “Vode” advertising will buy a shoe made of 
“‘Vode,”’ just as readily and with as much confidence as she 
would had she already worn a “Vode” shoe which proved 


satisfactory. 


Question 4. How Many and Which Colors Should Kid 
Leather Manufacturers Standardize? Why? 

This question can be answered for one season only, for we 
are not ready to stop introducing new colors from time to 
time. 

Standardization of colors is essential to the safety of the 
average retailer, to protect himself against his own wild 
guesses, in his commendable effort to produce something 
distinctive. 

Next Fall’s colors should be black, white, dark brown, 
medium tan, and mouse. 

I do not include gray of any shade. Some grays can be 
sold by some retailers, but the words “standard color’’ in- 
dicate not only a safe color, but a necessary color; and gray, 
for next Fall, is neither. 


Question 5. Which Magazines of General Circulation, 
One or More, Do You Read Regularly? Why? 

The two magazines that I read more regularly than others 
are The Saturday Evening Post and the American. 

I like these partly because their reading matter, whether 
fact or fiction, is always written in such ‘“‘readable”’ style; 
but really more because I enjoy studying their high-class 
advertisements. 

Modern magazine advertising has developed out of its 
former status in which it was considered a mere space filler, 
a bore to the intelligent reader, and an imposition on those 
who bought the magazine for its reading matter, till now it 
is to the business man a vast fund of information, a constant 
source of new ideas, a barometer of fashions, and an incentive 
to higher-grade personal effort. 
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Serviceable Shoes 
—In Stoeck— 


HE two models illustrated 
on this page will increase 
your early spring profits. 


Made of high grade materials, 
over faultless fitting lasts, these 
boots will enjoy quick sales with 
ies pee your customers who want a 


Women's Mat kid top, Patent leather welt boot shoe that will give satisfactory 
last, 2}4-inch leather full Louis heel with aluminum 
plate, plain toe. wear. 


AA, 4% to 8; A, 3% to8; B, 3 to 8; C, 2 to 8; 
D, 2% to7. ‘ 
Terms: Net 30 days By selling serviceable shoes you not 
only win the confidence of your cus- 
tomers, but you also gain a great 


deal of prestige for your store. 


This feature together with the stylish 
lines that these shoes possess, should 
make them the choice of all live shoe 
merchants. 


We suggest that you send us your 
order on these two boots immediately, 
shipment can be made at once. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 


: 
: eae Rochester, N. Y. 
: 


premio Trt IRN. CONSID Be iii ne 


Women’s black Glazed kid Welt boot, Windsor NEW YORK CITY: Bush Bidg., 130 West 42d Street, 
last, 8-inch height, thr arter fox, lace, imita- S. A. McOmber 
tion tip, 1 7-8-inch Cuban heel. LOS ANGELES: 718 Story Bldg., G. C. McAtee 


BA 3374 to 8; A, 444 to8; B,4to8; C, 3% to 8; DENVER: 218 Charles Bidg., Tiger & McNutt 
. to 8. 


Terms: Net 30 days 
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WANTED 
Experienced Shoe Salesman 


Between ages of 38 and 45 to represent us in well-established 
territory — Northern Illinois and Southern Wisconsin 


Our present representative retiring 
after having covered this territory 
for the past thirty-five years. 


If interested give following information: 


Married or Single 


Names of Concerns you have been connected with and in what capacity, giving 
date you entered their employ and date you left. 


If traveled on road, what territories covered, for whom and amount of annual 


shipments 


Present earning capacity 
III, inv nnn catecidscewsapmesios ‘acne ace dee 


Nationality 


R. P. SMITH & SONS CO. 


(New Location) Huron and Kingsbury Sts. 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS 
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Shoe Merchants Can Supply All Their Needs 
In Footwear by Buying from the Following Houses 


BROWN SHOE Co. 
Maxine, White House and Buster Brown 
Shoes. 


BRAUER BROS. SHOE CO 
Little Prince and Princess and Blue Jay 
Children’s Shoes. 


DITTMAN SHOE CoO. 
Milady and Nine O’Clock School Shoes. 


CENTRAL SHOE CO. 
en’s, Women’s and Children’s Shoes. 


L. DOERR SHOE CO. 
Dependable Shoes for Women. 


FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOE CO. 
Atlantic, Pacific and Red Goose Shoes. 


JAMES CLARK LEATHER CO. 
Novelty Shoes, Hood Rubbers, “‘Kew- 
ie Twins,”’ a of Mudge Old 
dies’ Shoes. 


G. E. LIPPMAN SHOE CO. 
High Grade Shoes For Women. 


LEO GORDON SHOE CO. 
Fine Footwear for Women. 


JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CO. 
Makers Women’s Shoes exclusively. 


pouees STEPHENS 
SHINKLE SHOE CO. 
The Fashion Plate Shoes for Women. 


A. S. KREIDER CO. 
Makers of Best Shoes for Boys, Girls and 
the Babies. 


LUND-MAULDIN COMPANY 
Fine Shoes for Men. 


McELROY-SLOAN SHOE CO. 
Masterbilt, Super-Tred and Billiken 
Shoes. 


PEDIGO-WEBER SHOE CO. 
High Style Novelties for Women. 


PETERS SHOE CO. 
e make more fine shoes and ship 
— a than any other house in 
the 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND SHOE CO. 
| ae Society and ‘Tess and Ted’’ 
oes 


SAMUELS SHOE CO. 
Young Women’s, Girls’, 
Infants’ Specialty Shoes. 


TOBER-SAIFER SHOE CO. 
Novelty Boots and Oxfords. 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE Co. 
Adjustable Foot Appliances. 


DAVID P. WOHL SHOE CO. 
Novelty Shoes for Women. 
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MAXINE SHOES 
WHITE HOUSE SHOES 
BUSTER BROWN SHOES 
BLUE RIBBON SERVICE SHOES \ 
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STAMPED ON THE SOLE OF EVERY] 


GENUINE Billiken, SHOE. 
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Lirst because of the last 


Insuring Comfort and Proper 
Foot Development 
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WoRLDS SHOE MLARKET 


Wizards Positively Build 
Shoe Business For You 


Wizard national advertising in the Saturday Evening 

Post and Ladies’ Home Journal, as well as in other pub- 
j lications, and the effective Wizard Ad Service furnished 
4 you—creates a distinctive demand not only for Wizards— 
i but for shoes. The Wizard Course of training in ortho- 
praxy of the foot makes foot relief experts of your salesmen 
so this demand is correctly taken care of. The combina- 


tion definitely builds business for you. The Wiserd System of 
Foot Correction employs 


' all-leather appliances hav- 
vii ing overlapping pockets 
with pliable inserts. These 


. ” enable you to give imme- 
The Wizard System of Foot Correc diaterelfet to foot sufferers. 


tion and Wizard training enables you The adjastment is gradual 
to add a profitable department to por hn oy Tie x 
your business—increasing your sales start. 

of shoes—and paying 

a handsome profit 

besides. The inti- 

mate service given 

your customers in 

your Wizard Foot 

Correction Depart- 

ment establishes you 

as authority on shoe 

fitting and relief of 

foot troubles. Write 

for particulars in re- 

gard to our training 

and sales helps. 
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Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
* ‘ 17th and Locust Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
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N the making of 
COTERO Spats 


maximum care 


Bull 


SHOES 


| These spats are the 
| last word in Style- 
4 Elegance—made to 
Hl meet every de- 

} mand of your 

4} Most critical 

| customers. 





Write or Wire for 
Billiken Booklet or Salesman 


MSElroy-Sloan Shoe Company 


ST.LOUIS 


No. 140 (as illustrated) 
Price $15.50 per doz. 


The only no buckle boot. top 
worked out in felt 
NOW IN STOCK— in following 
colors: Castor, Fawn, Taupe, Brown 
and Beaver. Wire your order at 
once: 
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| Also makers of the famous Cotero Tongue Pad—— 
H the one that sticks to the tongue. 


OTERO CUSUON)NRG. C0 


Scranton, Pa. 
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invite all retail shoe merchants who attended the recent Boston convention to call and 


allow us to demonstrate the several superiorities of our “SNUFT” SIDE LEATHERS. 


There is only one line of “SNUFT” side leathers. It is made exclusively under this trade mark. 





REG USA 


SIDE LEATHERS 


“SNUFT” Side Leather has its grain improved, giving it an appearance almost identical with 
calf. 


It is colored in such a way that only polish is required in some factories to make the shoe ready 
to wear. “SNUFT” side leather holds its color and wears longer than the best calf. Come and 


see it. 
Yours truly, 


139 South Street, Boston. C. D. KEPNER LEATHER CO. 
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“THE DAYTON” CUSHION INSOLES 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE AT THE END OF THE DAY 

















MORE PROFITS 


Add our line of Cushion Insoles to Our Insoles are built for the natural 
your stock and your profits will tendencies of the foot. They give 
grow. comfort and good health. 


WRITE FOR A TRIAL ORDER 


DAYTON INSOLE COMPANY 


123 Mill Street - - DAYTON, O. 
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Drew 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
U.S.A. 


Did you meet any merchants at the 


convention who had their shoe troubles 


last Fall > 


You will gain financially and save lots 
of worry by specifying ‘‘Drew Shoes’’ 
for your Women’s Welt, Turn, and McKay line 
for Fall, "20. Drew’s wide range of styles, pat- 


terns, lasts and prices permit concentrated buying. 


Our salesmen will take the road with their Fall 
line within a few days and a postcard from you 


will bring him to you promptly. 





The Irving Drew Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 























DOLGE SLIPPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Felt Shoes and Slippers 





























Offi d B » #F t Selling Offices 
Main ce an ranc actory $2 LINCOLN STREET 


Factory at 
OXFORD, MASS. WORCESTER, MASS. “Ed.” Wolff, Salesmanager 
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Leading Shades of 





eee  Brown’s Calfskins 
KOKO 4 OTTER 12 RICH TAN 11 BLACK OOZE 


All wanted leathers that conform in color with the latest style requirements. 

Manufacturers will be pleased to fill all orders specifying BROWN’S CALF- 

SKINS. Merchants will please their customers by selling them footwear 
made of 


Brown’s DEPENDABLE Calfskins 


Request samples of these leathers that will be in all 1920 lines. 


Cc. D. BROWN & CO.,, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 








BOSTON, 50 SOUTH ST. 
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ARISTOCRAT LAST 


MEN WHO KNOW SHOES SEE A 
REAL SELLER IN THIS MODEL 


NOTE THE CLASS— THE DASH— THE ALL ROUND 
HIGH TONE CHARACTER. IT’S A GREAT BUY. 
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TWO MODELS 


MODEL 136 MODEL 236 


Aristocrat Last — Cherry Red Calf Brogan Aristocrat Last — Gun Metal Calf Brogan 
Bal. Wing Foot Heel. 12 Iron Edge. Bal. Wing Foot Heel. 12 Iron Edge. 
Sizes AA, 7144 toll. A, 6toll. B, 5% Sizes AA, 714 toll. A, 6toll. B,514 
toll. C,D,5toll. toll. C,D,5toll. 


PRICE $11.00 PRICE $10.00 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
ROCKLAND, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
183 Essex Street Marbridge Building 1215 Market Street Washington Arcade Pacific Building 


CHICAGO, Republic Bidg. 
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Model 894 


Bayne Toe 


re 


Ladies’ Cordo Calf Oxtord 





AA to D 





Ready! 


THE 


Preston B. Keith Shoe Company 
Brockton (Campello Station), Mass. 


New York Office, 299 Broadway, Room 415 


Boston Office, 207 Essex St. 

















They Are Good|| @ &% 


The good appearance of 
PREMO SPATS creates 
a good first impression— 
their good service makes 
the good impression a 
lasting memory. And 
that means permanent 
customers. 











Prompt shipments can 
be had now. Send for 
samples. 


Premier Gaiter Co. 


Incorporated 
120 Grand Ave. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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OTEL 
IMPERIAL 


Broadway at 32nd Street 


NEW YORK 


Recognized Headquarters for 
the Shoe Trade 


Within easy reach of all offices 
of manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, convenient for the visit- 
ing buyer. In the heart of the 
central retail district—con- 
venient for the visiting repre- 
sentative 
and 

in itself a meeting place of 
members of the trade. 


First Class Service in Rooms or Restau- 
rants, and Moderate in Charges 


Midway Between Both Railroad 
Terminals 
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SPECIALS Far Below the Market Price 
In Stock For Immediate Needs 
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These shoes will not last long at these prices, al- 
though we have a LARGE stock on hand. 


$2.00 A Pair 


FOR TOP GRADE KID SHOES 
SOME WITH PATENT CHROME VAMPS 


All Golden Brown Kid 


Pat. Brown Kid Top 
Pat. Gray Kid Top 
Pat. Field Mouse Kid Top 


Tred-Lite Stepper i 75 Day Guaranteed Soles 
Brown Elk Button, / Brown Elk Blucher, 


Chrome Soles 


793—5-8 
794—8%-11 
795—11)4-2 


Established 1876 


Chrome Soles 


$2.25 aay. wt 196—5-8. . . . $2.25 
. 2.50 la eZ _ LFA 797—8%4-11 .. 2.50 
. 2.75 Z y, 798—114%4-2. . . 2.75 


Black Kid McKays, Tan Lotus Boots, Good- 
All Solid Leather, year Welts, Solid 
Long Vamps Leather 

1626—5-8 . . $2.10 7370—84-11 . $3.50 
1627—844-12 . 2.85 7369—114-2 . 4.00 
1301—1244-2 . 3.35 

1628—Same in Gun 

Metal. 


HENRY KLEINE & CO. 


CHICAGO ! TERMS} 7710, 
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We Do Not Make * Shoes 
We Do Make the Most Modern SHOES 


in the MOST UP TO DATE and 


Best equipped factory manufacturing high grade ladies’ welt and turn shoes. 

We have moulded together the most experienced and efficient organization for producing style, fit 
and class that money and judgment could create. 

If the science of engineering as applied to the manufacture of shoes would interest you—come and see 


our plant. 


Greenfeld & Cohen, Inc. 


OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY 


THE WORLD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1734 N. FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“HUBTIP” “Rovexn tre? SHOE LACES 


“WOVEN TIP’’ 





Shoe Laces 


© metal in the trp. of “HUBTIP” ‘ 
remain aiways a permanent black. Never Si: ip 


Made of fast color lraid, will wear twice as long a: 


APPEAL TO THE CUSTOMER WHO NEEDS SHOE LACES 
THAT NEVER LOSE THEIR TIPS 
THAT NEVER FRAY OUT 


HUBTIPS BEING MADE OF BEST BRAID WILL 
OUTWEAR SEVERAL PAIRS OF THE ORDINARY 


Women’s or Men’s 








wt AHOHAHOEOUAHROUUCEUOUUCEOUUEGOUGEEOOOEEEOOUEOOOUEUEAOOUEEOOOEAUOUOGEOOOUNOUENONOOUCOOOSOOOOONODOOEOONOEEELORE 


Men’s -' in. per gro. Strings... +8 4.05 


Women’s or Men’s 
27 in. per gro. Strings. . oe 20 
30 2.40 


- 4.45 
F pi CABINET 
2g Pen gs cts 12! $800 
E ASSORTMENT CABINET 


36 pair 36 i in. 
eS “* } $3.05 





Men’ ~ 

36 i in. per gro. mye. aren $2.75 
40 ‘ «ee 3.05 
G ASSORTMENT CABINET 


36 pair 4 in 

24 

12 e 

A ASSORTMENT CABINET 
= pair = in 


45 in. per gro. Strings.... .$3.25 
SR les err: 
D ASSORTMENT CABINET 
18 pair 36 i in 

18 40 ‘ 

18 se ai 

18 ee 
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ORDER A TRIAL CABINET 
COUNTER DISPLAY EASEL 


FRANK W. WHITCHER CO.--Mfrs.--Boston and Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Free of Massachusetts Taxes and of Present Normal Federal Income Tax 


$2,500,000 


W. H. McElwain Company 


(A Massachusetts Corporation) 


7° Cumulative First Preferred Stock 
Par value $100 a share 


First quarterly dividend — May 1, 1920. Callable as a whole, but not in part, on any dividend date upon. 
60 days’ notice, at $115 a share and accrued dividend. 


Capitalization 


(Upon completion of present financing) 


First Preferred Stock, (par $100) “ene this issue, 


Second Preferred Stock (par $50) . 
Common Stock (par $54) ; 
Surplus . 


Total capital stock and surplus . 


Outstanding 
$7,390,000 
2,200,000 
3,500,000 
3,760,000 


$16,850,000 


There is no mortgage or tented debt. 


$4,800,000 First Preferred Stock is listed on the Boston Stock Exchange 
Application will be made to list $2,500,000 now offered 


The following summary is from a letter of the President, Mr. J. Franklin McElwain: 


BUSINESS: The Company is one of 


the largest shoe manufacturing and dis- 
tributing concerns in the country. Founded 
in 1895, it has always been prosperous. 
It operates 12 plants manufacturing shoes 
and detailed parts, with large wholesale 
distributing houses in Boston, New York, 
Columbus, Chicago, Kansas City and 
San Francisco. 

NET ASSETS, $16,850,000, equal to $228 
a share of the First Preferred Stock. 
Net quick assets alone equal $172 a 
share. 

SALES have increased steadily from 
$21,817,542 in 1914, to about $50,000,000 
estimated sales in the current year. 


NET EARNINGS in last 31 fiscal years 
have averaged four times the dividend 
requirements on the $7,390,000 First Pre- 
ferred Stock to be outstanding, including 
this issue. This is after deducting re- 
serves for depreciation and Federal taxes, 
but includes interest on indebtedness 
cancelled by present increase in capital. 


SINKING FUND: After providing for 
dividends on First Preferred Stock, at 
least 10% of yearly net earnings will be 
used to purchase and retire First Pre- 
ferred Stock at not exceeding $115 a 
share and accrued dividends. 


We recommend this Preferred Stock for Investment 


Price $100 a Share 


Subject to prior sale 


Temporary negotiable receipts will be delivered exchangeable for stock certificates when 
received by us, carrying dividends from February 1, 1920. We will allow a cash discount at 


rate of 7% from date of payment to Feb. 1, 1920. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


New York 


BOSTON 


Chicago 


Higginson & Co., London 


The statements contained in this advertisement, while not guaranteed, are based upon information 
and advice which we believe accurate and reliable 
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THE IMPROVED 
INVISIBLE TOP-TREE 


ad ™ oe “ HOU 
a 100 cent you a lifetime. = 

7 66 9? ° ‘ 
of cold rail steel and cost you only $6.00 OH HOWhite 


MPLES and test it out. See how much more 
looks when supported by Mayhew’s BAG POWDER 


The Instant Cleaner 
for White Shoes! 
No. 8 for open form. No. 6 for closed form. No. 4 for men. 


Better Shoes in Your Window 


A white shoe 
cleaner that will 
actually clean! 





No liquid to spill—easily packed in hand- 
bag when traveling, always clean and 
available and invariably gives satisfactory 
results. 


Get Oh HOWhite on sale. It’s a great 
little profit maker. 


In stock for immediate delivery. 
Jobbers Write for Prices 


EDW. H. JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
115 Washington St. Trenton, N. J. 
TOL eterno tet et iit 


Jobbers 
or 
Direct 


JAMES N. MAYHEW CO., Ine. 


MINNEAPOLIS -_ - - - MINN. 





THOM SL LILO eL ener ii 


OL eT ee TTT eT ent 


Fr 

















Rent aaELLIOTT NOW READY! 

















result of years of 
experience. 


It will fit 
aa Shoe Manufacturers 


Or Every Covering all the improved features of previous 
If you advance editions, thoroughly and carefully revised to 
“ youl ‘ made in date. Over 200 new firms and reorganiza- 
aetiien rene tions, changes in addresses, changes in lines of 
Buy an a rn etc. pen yr is the -’ 

in rectory giving complete description 0 
ELLIOTT pannagings product, output in plain figures, and contain- 

ELLIOTT ing the names of actual manufacturers—no 
jobbers included. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 


aan son 1920 DIRECTORY 
OF 


Ask Your Jobber for 
The Elliott Plan 


+e Shoe Trades Publishing Co. 


ELLIOTT MACHINE CO. = Grand Rapids, Mich, 683 ATLANTIC AVE. . BOSTON 
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GRIFFIN 
‘APID BLAC 
TAN VICI om 

TAN BOX CALF 


GRIFFIN RAPID BLACK DYE 


worn Tan Shoes into 


erting sh 
py Be lack. ‘o odor—No Poisonous 


Oil of Myrban 
il of Myrbane. 
Small Size, $14.40 gross, $1.25 doz; Large 
Size, $22.50 gross, $2.00 doz; Quart, $1.00 
each; Gallon, $3.25. 
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ESSENTIALS 


For Your Fall Business in Shoe Dressings are 
the three items listed. They will in themselves 
take care of the greatest part of your demand. 


Like all Griffin products, they are “Leather 
Insurance’ and they will give satisfaction. 





BLACKEST COLOR 

LUSTRE 1S MOS RAB 

GLOSS DRESSING 
“ Seat i 
LEATHER 


WILL MAKE YOUR SHOES 
WEAR LONGER 








GRIFFIN “SUPREME QUALITY” 
SELF-POLISHING DRESSING 


For ladies’ and children’s shoes-—Softens 
and preserves the leather. 


5 oz. Size only, $24.00 gross, $2.15 doz. 


GRIFFIN LOTION CREAM 


In white, black, light tan, Havana brown, 
dark brown, light gray and dark gray. 
Cleans, softens and polishes all kid leather. 
Contains no injurious acids. It is to the 
leather what cold cream is to the skin. 


3 oz. Size, $21.00 per gross, $1.80 per doz. 


GRIFFIN M’F’G CO,, Inc. 


67-69 MURRAY ST. 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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How one officer kept 
his feet “in commission” 


His letter to the Firestone Tire @ 
Rubber Company reads as follows: 


Lima, Ohio, May 14, 1919. 

Gentlemen: I have worn a pair of Firestone Cord 

Soles for over a year in Del Rio, Texas. I wore them 

every day for months for drilling and still wear 

them part of the time to rest my feet; the soles are 

in such good condition they will wear longer than 

the uppers. They are cooler than leather, water- 

proof and you don’t slip; I hate to give them up. 

Respectfully yours (signed), Glenn Peltier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day 

of May, A. D. 1919 (signed), Harry Eaton, Notary 

Public. 
When you know the foundation principle on which Firestone Cord Soles are 
built you will understand why there are a lot of People i in this country like this 
Army man—who would “hate to give them up.’ 
The principle is the “cord-on-end” construction whereby the “wear goes against 
the grain.” The grind comes on the exposed ends of the fibre instead of across it. 
This means service in the highest degree yet accomplished. 
Consider the proofs of service; consider the values associated with the name 
Firestone; is it any wonder that the Firestone Cord Sole is already a leader in 
the field? 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Firestone Fark, Akron, Ohio 


Firestone 


CORD SOLES 
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Supplies and Prices 


Review of Leather 
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The Leather Situation 


No Hope of Lower Prices---Raw Material Scarce 
and High---Big Percentage of Increase 


A few months ago there seemed to be 
some prospect of cheaper leather owing 
to the slump in hide and skin values, 
but a sharp recovery within the past 
few weeks has rather shattered hopes in 
that direction. Had hides been main- 
tained at the prices prevailing last 
August, leather could not have been 
produced at the prices then in force. 


Regarding Upper Leather 


Particular inquiry among the largest 
tanners of upper leather failed to bring 
forth hopes of lower cost leather this 
year; that is not saying that there will 
not be fluctuations. Not only is raw 
material scarce and high, but labor, 
to use the expression of a prominent 
tanner, has “gone crazy.”’ Big wages, 
bigger than were ever dreamed of, are 
demanded for the most mediocre serv- 
ice. 

Regarding Sole Leather 

The situation is not quite so bad in 
sole leather and prices of same range 
about the same as a year ago-on hem- 
lock, Buenos Ayres and other South 
American hides. First quality hemlock 
sole leather is quoted today at 56c to 
58c per pound; the same grade a year 
ago brought 56c to 57c. Only ten 
years ago this month the same quality 
of sole leather sold at 25c per pound and 
within the recollection of the writer 
much cheaper than that. 


Hide and Skin Comparisons 


Hides and skins probably never will 
recede to the lower level which once 
prevailed in this country. The writer 
well remembers when buff hides sold 
at around 4c per pound. Ten years 
ago No. 1 Chicago buff hides brought 
13c per pound. In January, 1912, they 
were quoted at 19!4c per pound and at 
this writing they are bringing 28c to 


30c per pound. No. 1 Chicago city 
calfskins ten years ago were quoted at 
17c to 18c per pound; the first of Janu- 
ary, 1919, they brought 55c to 60c per 
pound; in August they sold at 90c to 
$1.00 per pound, and today they are 
quoted at 60c to 80c a pound. 


Predictions as to Future 


This tells a little of the story of the 
course of the hide and skin market and 
is responsible for the high cost leather 
which we have today. Any predictions 
as to the future situation are a wild 
guess, but the basic conditions do not 
seem right for a material recession in 
values of leather. 


Percentages of Increase 


Some of the percentages of increase 
in leather are amazing and would not 
have been thought possible even a few 
years ago. For example, glazed -kid on 
the basis of 1914 prices has advanced 
850 per cent; calfskin leather has ad- 
vanced 450 per cent; raw calfskins 600 
per cent. Goatskins on the other hand, 
however, in the raw, have advanced 400 
per cent. Women’s shoes which are 
made from these leathers have ad- 
vanced in cost 280 per cent and the 
men’s shoes 275 per cent. 


Walkeroft Process 


Visiting Buyers May See It at 
Bancroft Walker Company’s 
Factory 


Buyers who are interested in the 


‘mechanics of shoemaking, particularly 


new methods, will find something wor- 
thy of their attention at the Bancroft 
Walker Company’s factory, Boston, 
within ten minutes’ walk of Hotel Essex. 
The factory is open for inspection by 


any persons who are seriously interested 
in the making of shoes. 

The Walkcroft process is used in this 
factory. The uppers are cut and fitted 
in the customary manner. They are 
side lasted by the consolidated machine, 
having a Walkcroft attachment. They 
are lasted at the heel and the toe by the 
bed lasting machine, which is commonly 
used in lasting welt shoes. 

The side lasting tacks are withdrawn 
from the shoe. It is possible to do so, 
because they are driven into the wood 
of the last, not clinched against the iron 
bottom. A hand workman whipsaws 
the shoes, and the cord holds the uppers 
as securely as did the lasting tacks. 
The side lasting tacks being withdrawn, 
there is absolutely not a tack under the 
tread of the foot. 


Solid Construction 


The tacks in the toe, shank and heel 
are clinched on the iron bottom of the 
last. They stay in the shoe and the 
toe; the shank and the heel seat are as 
rigid as the foundations of Brooklyn 
Bridge. There’s a steel truss shank in 
the arch of the shoe, too. 

Before the sole is sewed to the shoe, 
its forepart is flexed in a Walkcroft sole 
flexing machine. This flexes the leather 
in a manner corresponding to the flexing 
of a sole by a woman in walking. There 
is no chemical treating, no slashing of 
the leather, nothing that will injure it. 
The patents belong to the company 
and it retains the machine for its 
exclusive use. 


Results of Tests 


More then 100,000 pairs of shoes have 
been made by this Walkcroft process. 
Tests of them in actual wear show such 
results as these: A shoe that has the 
flexibility and trimness of a turn, and 
the comfort of a welt; the edges have a 
delicacy like that of fine turn shoes; 
the seam is very tight; the shoes are 
repaired satisfactorily; the fit is excel- 
lent; a pair of pumps, rightly fitted to 
the foot of a dancing girl, will neither 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Thousands of Dealers Asked 
Us Thousands of Questions 


Ke ds 


+. ~ Tg Rubber Footwear 


About 


at the 


N.S. R.A. Convention 


Boston, Jan. 12 to 15 


HIS past week has given us the best possible opportunity to judge of the 
national dealer interest in ““U. S.”” Rubber Footwear and Keds. 


Throngs of retailers from all over the world who crowded our booth and miniature 
manufacturing plants were intensely interested in what they saw. 


Numbers of our visitors told us the same story. “I’ve sold 100 per cent ‘U. S.’ 
Rubber Footwear for years. The best are none too good for my trade.” 


United States Rubber Company 
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Improvement in Rubber Footwear 
Makes Prospects Bright for 
Shoe Merchants 

Rubber comes to the relief of leather 
these days of tremendous consumption 
of that most useful commodity, and the 
rubber footwear business for 1920 
promises to be the largest in history. 

One rubber shoe company represents 
that “‘25,000,000 public school children 
are under compulsory gymnastic train- 
ing; 50,000,000 boys and girls, young 
men and young women, between the 
ages of five and 24, are players of out- 
door sports and games; and that 110,000,- 
000 Americans are being converted 
into lovers of outdoor life—a whole 
nation being educated to enjoy each 
year seasons of sport and recreation.” 

A tremendous market for rubber 
foowear do these 110,000,000 lovers 
of outdoor life make, and that market 
awaits the intensive and constructive 
development of enterprising shoe mer- 
chants of the nation. 

One rubber shoe company is pro- 
ducing footwear at the rate of 65,000 
‘pairs daily. It is making shoes for 
work, and shoes for school, as well as 
shoes for the sports. 


Sell Rubber Shoes the Year Round 


Perchance many retailers are not 
familiar with the extraordinary im- 
provements that have been made in the 
process of making rubber footwear for 
common every day use by the American 
people. If they did, many of them 
would be preparing special programs for 
increasing their sales of rubber shoes 
for the sports the coming Spring and 
Summer and for school wear after the 
Summer vacation, as well as for wear 
when Winter’s snows come again. 
A special department for rubber foot- 
wear, backed up by a special publicity 
campaign, offers some very good op- 
portunities for shoe merchants ambi- 
tious to increase their sales and to give 
better service to their community. 


Welted Rubber Sole Shoes 


Not only has extraordinary im- 
provement been made in the familiar 
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The Rubber Realm 
Market Review of Rubber 
Footwear, Supplies and Prices 


processes of making rubber footwear by 
vulcanizing it, but there has also been 
developed a new system of making 
rubber sole shoes by the welt process 
corresponding to the Goodyear welt 
process that is commonly used in 
making regular leather shoes. Further- 
more, a process for making turn rubber 
sole shoes has been developed and all 
shoe men will agree that a turn rubber 
sole shoe for street and play wear is 
something new under the sun which 
smiles on the shoe trade. 

In the above mentioned process of 
making welt sewed rubber soled shoes, 
the outsole is stitched to a rubber welt 
on a Goodyear welt machine. The 
rubber welt is made by a new process, 
in which rubber and fabric are meshed 
together. The welt is fastened to a 
regular cork insole, the same as is used 
in many lines of regular leather shoes. 
It is lasted like a leather shoe, and 
the uppers are of full grain side leather, 
elk leather, snuffed leather or finished 
split leather, which are precisely the 
same leathers as are used in familiar 
shoes. The outsole is of rubber and 
fibre. The claim is made that the sole 
will outwear the uppers. 


Improve New Lasts for Rubber 
Shoes 


A great deal of the improvement in 
rubber footwear is due to the refinement 
of the lasts used in the rubber shoe 
factories. Lasts of aluminum have 
been patented and brought into use in 
rubber shoe shops. These lasts are of 
regular runs of lengths and sizes, and 
are made in slim toe, medium toe and 
round toe styles, as well as in low and 
high heel styles. So the style factor 
becomes an important item in the 
program of merchandising rubber foot- 
wear. 

Also, there has been much refine- 
ment of the finish of rubber shoes. The 
edges of dressy rubber. shoes are 
trimmed close, like the edges of leather 
soled shoes, and they are even wheeled. 
The white pumps, with white rubber 
soles, white canvas uppers, white edges 
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and white heels, are footwear that will 
look beautiful in the Summer time. 

One large rubber company advertises 
to the public that its shoes, for street, 
sport and school wear, as well as work 
wear, should retail at from $1.50 to $6.50 
a pair. It suggests that the selling of 
rubber shoes is the solution of the 
popular demand for lower prices of 
footwear. 


Rubber Shoes Have a Future 


The rubber shoes have come to stay. 
The rubber companies are not only 
developing new processes of making 
rubber footwear, but are even raising 
rubber to guarantee future supplies of 
raw material. So the merchant who 
undertakes to sell rubber shoes, not 
just for Winter time wear, but for all 
the year round trade, takes up a per- 
manent proposition that promises much 
profit. 

Apsley Price List 


The Apsley Rubber Company, Hud- 
son, Mass., has issued its terms and 
prices for rubber boots and_ shoes 
(except tennis) for the season of 1920— 
from January 1, 1920, to November 30, 
1920, both inclusive, or within such 
following period not later than March 
31, 1921, as shall have elapsed before 
this company shall make a change. 

Net list and discounts are allowed, 
subject to change without notice. 

Rock-Hill and Granger Brands, at 
eight and eight per cent off net list; 
Apsley, Harvard and Deliverer Brands, 
at eight and eight per cent off net list; 
Hudson and Marlboro Brands, at eight 
and eight per cent off net list; Middle- 
sex Brand, at eight and eight per cent. 
off net list. 

Cash discount at the rate of twelve 
(12) per cent per annum will be allowed 
to the purchaser for prepayment of 
account. 

Interest at the rate of six (6) per cent 
per annum will be charged on overdue 
accounts. 

Terms—Deliveries of goods made here- 
under from January 1, 1920, to March 
31, 1920, both inclusive, shall be pay- 
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Service 
Comfort 
Appearance 


OU can make no better New 
Year's resolve than to deter- 
mine to get NOVILLA KID in 
your shoes. 
Every shoe man who tries 
NOVILLA KID becomes en- 


thusiastic. 


Scuff 
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Greater 
Economy 


6 HRIF T” is NOVILLA’S 


middle name. 


It will give your customers 
service, comfort, and appearance 
equal to genuine glazed kid 
—at lower cost. 


CASTLE KID COMPANY 


Originators and Sole Producers 


CAMDEN ~ 


NEW JERSEY 
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able the fifteenth day of the second 
month following date of invoice. 

Deliveries after March 31, and prior 
to November 1, 1920, shall be payable 
December 15, 1920. 

Deliveries after November 1, 1920, 
and until further notice, shall be pay- 
able the 15th day of the second month 
following date of invoice. 

Freight— The sale of goods to the 
purchaser will be completed when 
delivered to carrier. Company will 
allow cost of transportation by freight 
to the purchaser. The company does 
not undertake to mark or to ship goods 
to the purchaser’s customers. 

Delivery of Orders— Deliveries are 
undertaken subject to labor strikes, 
fire or other casualties beyond their 
control. Should Federal taxes or 
duties be imposed which increase the 
cost of the merchandise, prices on any 
orders accepted are subject to change 
by the company—such change to be 
limited to the actual increase in cost 
thereby entailed. 

The company does not obligate it- 
self in the acceptance of detailed orders 
to supply all of the particular styles 
called for, but only such quantities of 
the particular styles included in the 
orders detailed as the company can 
supply with ordinary endeavor, in 
connection with its capacity to produce 
and its whole business. 

Any change by the purchaser in 
detailed orders will be accepted by the 
company, provided the goods have not 
been made or are not in process of 
manufacture at the time notice of 
change is received. 


Rubber Shoes in the Making 


The United States Rubber Company 
demonstrated rubber footwear all the 
way from the forest to the foot, for the 
instruction, benefit and advantage of the 
thousands of shoe merchants who were 
at the great style show in Boston. 

It had a miniature shop in operation 
in the basement, showing the fitting, 
the lasting, the vulcanizing and finish- 
ing of rubber shoes. It had in its booth 
up stairs a complete exhibition of its 
many varieties of rubber shoes for 
Winter and Summer wear, for street, 
for dress, for sport and for school wear. 
Also it had its several models wear its 
shoes on the fashion runway. 

““Marvellous, isn’t it,’ said one shoe 
merchant from the West. “Here is 
assembled rubber from the Far East, the 
best machinery of our America, the best 
skill of designers and workers. And 
they produce shoes for the Summer girl 
of 1920, the swimming girl, the school 
boy and girl, and the sportsman. We 
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see the whole thing right before our 
eyes, and get the impression firmly 
fixed in our minds that rubber shoes are 
going to be good, reliable merchandise 
for us to handle.” 


Mexican Trade Confer- 


ence 


To Be Held in City of Mexico, 
February 11, 12, 13 


In order to encourage trade between 
the United States and Mexico, the 
American Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico has called a conference to be 
held in the City of Mexico February 
11, 12 and 13. 

Members of the Chamber in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and Boston 
have been organized in groups. William 
F. Benkiser, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Boston, has been 
appointed chairman of the Boston 
group. 

Newspaper reports from Mexico have 
pictured conditions there in the most 
unfavorable manner so that business 
interests here have been led to believe 
that there is no possibility of any 
profitable dealings with Mexico at the 
present time. Advices from more trust- 
worthy sources state that these reports 
have been extremely exaggerated, the 
disturbances having been limited to 
small sections of Mexico, and with 
almost no exception having been much 
less serious than has been alleged. 


New England Products 


The American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Mexico states that there is a 
widespread desire on the part of Mexi- 
can business interests to do business 
with the United States. New England 
produces a large amount of products 
which Mexico would be pleased to pur- 
chase if the goods were properly adver- 
tised and pushed in that country. 

It is the purpose of the conference to 
be held next month to call the attention 
of Mexican importers-to the products of 
the United States and at the same time 
acquaint merchants and manufacturers 
of this country with the market and the 
conditions in Mexico. 


Aims of Conference 


It is felt that this interchange of 
information and views will add greatly 
to our foreign business and also will do 
much to bring about friendly and cor- 
dial relations between the two countries. 

Mexico lies at our border. It has a 
large population and would consume a 
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very large amount of our manufactures. 

We import from Mexico chiefly 
natural products, and the exchange of 
these for our manufactures could be 
brought about with comparative ease. 

The American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Mexico is earnestly desirous 
that the manufacturers of New England 
should co-operate in this movement and 
should take an active part in this con- 
ference. 

The economic conditions in Mexico 
today are more favorable for the in- 
crease of our foreign trade than are the 
conditions to which manufacturers are 
devoting a greater part of their atten- 
tion. 

Adequate Protection 


The Mexican Government has ar- 
ranged for perfect transportation from 
the border to the City of Mexico and 
for the accommodation of delegates at 
the hotels in the City of Mexico. Busi- 
ness men, therefore, can attend the con- 
ference with the assurance that they 
will be adequately protected at all 
times. 

Business men who desire to attend 
this conference are requested to send 
their names to William F. Bankiser, 
care the First National Bank of Boston, 
Mass. 


WALKCROFT PROCESS 
(Concluded from page 99) 


slip at the heel nor gape at the side 
when she dances on her toes. 

The excellent fitting qualities of the 
shoes are secured by the use of five 
widths of patterns and relasts for every 
last. The heels, either high or low, are 
most securely fastened to the shoes by a 
new type heel-nailing machine. It 
drives a nail, of new type, 2 7-8 inches 
long. This nail clinches a quarter of an 
inch or so, even on a high-heel shoe. 


Forepart Tackless 


All the while, the forepart is tackless 
and as flexible as a turn shoe. The shoes 
fit comfortably and wear comfortably. 
They are the styles of the moment. 

The Bancroft Walker Company fac- 
tory is open to buyers who may wish to 
see for themselevs the details of the 
making of shoes by the Walkcroft 
process. 


Dissolution of Firm 
Lichstrahl & Firtel, New York 


The firm of Lichstrahl & Firtel, 392 
Madison St., New York, has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919. 
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SHOE RETAILERS— 
Increase Your Profits! 


The public demands longer shoe wearability. Thousands of live retailers are already 
“cashing in” on this demand. Very likely—right now—in your locality—more business, 
more customers and more profits await YOU. 


Install a Goodyear Welt Repair Outfit! 


A Goodyear Welt repair outfit remakes worn 
shoes. It does not cobble, but rather rebuilds 
them, adding months of wear and new appear- 
ance, while retaining the comfort and ease of 
the old shoes. People know this. They eagerly 
patronize shops where Goodyear Welt repairing 
is done. Such shops prosper. Why not decide 
on an installation—now? Outfit illustrated in- 


cludes all the parts necessary for the ‘complete 
rebuilding of a shoe. The frame is. of rigid, 
substantial construction, which insures smooth 
operation and lasting dependability. Each unit 
can be run separately, thus insuring operating 
economy, cleanliness and proper lubrication. Write 
us—today—for particulars of our various size 
outfits, and of our plan. 


UNITED SHOE REPAIRING MACHINE COMPANY 
4 Albany Street, Boston, Mass., and 


30 Euclid Arcade 37 Warren Street 
Cleveland New York 


18 So. Market Street 124, Main Street 
Chicage Johnson City, N. Y. 


1423 Olive Street 301 American Casualty 
it. Louis Bldg., Reading, Pa. 


708 Broadway 93 Centre Street 
incinnati Brockton 








145 Essex Street 
Haverhill 

87 Main Street 

Auburn, 

258 Fourth Street 
Milwaukee 

619 Mission Street 

San Francisco 


236 No. High Street 306 Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio yon jj 
11 Florence Street 
arlboro 
216 Chartres Street 
ew Orleans 


130 Mill Street 
Me. Rochester 
221 No. 13th Street 
Philadelphia 
16 No. 2nd Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Mohawk Calf 


A Rueping production. Smooth, 
black Calf, fine grain, mellow feel 
and economical cutting qualities. 


The Best in Shoes 
Requires 


The Best in Leather 


Fred Rueping Leather Company 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


— BRANCHES — 


Boston Cincinnati Milwaukee 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Northampton, Eng. 
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STYLISH SPATS 


WILLIAM GREILICH & SONS 


Factory and Sales Offices N. Y. Office and Show Room 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Marbridge Bldg., 47 W. 34th St. 
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THE CHICAGO NATIONAL SHOE 
EXPOSITION 


A Permanent Institution as Style 


Delineator and Price Barometer 


The Chicago National Shoe Exposi- 
tion isa permanent institution, aregular 
semi-annual event that will be looked 
forward to by the shoe merchants of the 
Middle West, Far West and the South 
as a place where the latest and most 
authentic shoe news is available, a 
meeting place of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, shoe travelers and merchants for 
the exchange of ideas on style, price and 
general conditions of the industry. 

The show at the Palmer House, Janu- 
ary 5 to 10, has further demonstrated 
the need of regular semi-annual show- 
ing’of shoes in the metropolis of the 
Middle West. 


Mid-Season Innovations 


A year ago in mid-season, suedes and 
satins became prominent factors, prac- 
tically without any warning at the time 
when merchants were placing regular 
Spring orders. 

Six months ago, prices were in an un- 
settled condition, but constantly ad- 
vancing. Many merchants took ad- 
vantage of the situation and covered 
themselves during the Chicago National 
Shoe Exposition. The profit which 
accrued to the merchants by attending 
the July meeting cannot be even esti- 
mated. 

As a consequence, these same mer- 
chants, with many others, came to 
Chicago during the week of January 
5-10 to get a line on prices and styles 
and filled in the gaps left open in their 
regular buying campaign for Spring, 
1920. 


News in Shoe Markets 


and Merchandisi Develop-~ 
ments in America’s Shoe 
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Chicago 


Again the merchants are facing an- 
other mid-season innovation—this time 
instead of material, it is style. The 
short vamp has made sufficient head- 
way to make the purchase of a certain 
number of shoes of this type a serious 
question with the average merchant. 

Hundreds of merchants spent their 
time going from room to room, looking 
over the samples displayed and dis- 
cussing with the traveling men and 
fellow merchants the advisability of 
adding a few more shoes to their former 
purchases for Spring selling. In most 
instances the extreme short vamp was 
the question under discussion. 

Very few merchants seemed to wel- 
come the innovation of extreme short 
vamps. The general feeling seemed to 
be that shoes as bought were not only 
satisfactory to the general run of the 
trade, but a showing to any consider- 
able extent of the shorter vamps would 
have a tendency to jeopardize the mer- 
chandise bought on early orders. 


Expositions or Four Trips Yearly 


If mid-season innovations are to con- 
tinue, it becomes imperative that the 
merchants must have style shows and 
expositions at the central points 
throughout the country, or else manu- 
facturers must change their plan of sell- 
ing and arrange for shoe travelers to 
make four trips a year instead of two 
as is the custom at present. 

Unless some plan can be devised by 
which all the lasts, patterns and styles 
which are going to be worn by the 
American public for the succeeding six 
months’ period can be shown at the 
beginning of the season and the mer- 
chants assured that no new things, 
freaks or novelties are to be sprung on 
them, the present selling plan must be 
abandoned. 

Merchants will have to change their 
plan of buying so that their purchases 
will cover their needs for three months 
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instead of six months in order that they 
may be cleaned up and ready for the 
new things that are sprung in what we 
now Call mid-season. 


Prices Considered 


The merchants took notations on the 
present price quotations as compared 
with quotations at the beginning of the 
season. They endeavored to get a line 
on what prices would be for Fall, 1920, 
as compared with Fall, 1919. Some of 
the braver and more daring were willing 
to place orders for Fall on the basis of 
quotations for Spring, while others 
seemed to feel that owing to the soften- 
ing in certain classes of hide prices that 
shoe prices for Fall should rule lower 
than at present. On the other hand, 
most manufacturers were not in a posi- 
tion to name prices for delivery later 
than June. 

Among the lines shown, however, 
were those of a few manufacturers who 
had confidence enough in the market 
and their ability to buy material and 
labor at present prices to name prices on 
their product for delivery up to Novem- 
ber 15. 

Allin all, the second exposition proved 
itself a success both to the exhibitors 
and to the merchants who attended it. 
It demonstrated that the exposition 
must become a permanent factor in Mid- 
West shoe merchandising. 


Combination Meeting in July 


The meeting to be held the second 
week in July will be a combination of 
the Chicago National Shoe Exposition 
and the Convention of the Illinois Shoe 
Retailers’ Association. 

By combining these two institutions, 
no matter what may be the conditions as 
to styles or prices, it is a safe prediction 
that the meeting will be larger and more 
profitable even than the two which have 
gone before. 











Where to Buy 


Women’s Shoes 




















WHITES THAT ARE WINNERS 
TANIA ; 


Y WHITE SHOE NOVELTIES 
WW TURNS“ KAYS 


HARTMAN Tile) ae) y, MPANY 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 





The Line of 100 Style*® 
of Comfort Shoes 
Juliets — Oxfords — Bals 
Fb ey Ag am 2 


Sandals. 
Women’s Flexible Welts 
“ McKays, and Warm 
Lined — Men’s Slippers. 
TIMSON BROS., Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 








PHILLIPS-CRAM CORP. 


Successors to 
NASON & PHILLIPS 
Makers of 


Women’s Turn Slippers 
276 River Street - Haverhill, Mass. 
Boston Office, 207 Essex Street 








BARNETT SHOE CO., Boston 
In Stock 


Patent Leather Hand- 
— Seamless Opera 
17-8 Covered 








Black Kid Good- 

year Welt, 9-inch 

Lace, High Heel. 
$6.10 


Terms 2%-10-net 30 days. 


Barnett Shoe Co. 


110-112 Summer St., Boston, Mass 








The Westcott- 
Whitmore 


SPECIALISTS IN 

Women’s Footwear 
Welts, Turns and 
McKays 


IN STOCK 


COLLINS & STAPLES 
_ Makers of HAND TURNED. 
PUMPS 
Full Louis Heels 


Patent Leather and 
White Polar-Kloth 


Factory, 118 Phoenix Rew 
Bosten Office, 110 Lincoln St. HAVERHILL, MASS . 














QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED QUICKLY 


in “‘Where to Buy” columns—a 
growing directory for all the trade, 





Te answers briefly to cur- 
rent problems in merchandising. 
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Detroit 


SATISFACTORY TRADE 


Reported on Christmas Goods and 
on Regular Lines 


All shoe merchants report a satis- 
factory Christmas trade.. Those who 
prepared for the gift trade did a rousing 
business, while those merchants who 
did not make any extra efforts felt a 
slight slackening up during the last two 
weeks before Christmas. In a similar 
way, those merchants who are now hav- 
ing sales, even though on small lots, are 
doing more business than those who are 
waiting until later to have clearance 
sales. 

CLEARANCE SALES 


Not General Among Shoe Mer- 
chants— Will Probably Postpone 


Clearance sales are not general among 
shoe merchants. Some of them are clear- 
ing small lots at attractive prices, but 
in the majority of cases the merchants 
feel that it is too early to make a general 
cut in prices. Considering the: high re- 
placement values and the scarcity of 
merchandise, the hardship they experi- 
ence in getting deliveries into Detroit 
and other factors make it advisable 
to postpone until next month the gen- 
eral clearance sale. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


Of Detroit Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association, January 7 


The Detroit Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association had a luncheon meeting on 
Wednesday, January 7, at which, besides 
the routine business, the possibility of 
the Siegel Bill being introduced at a 
special session of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture was brought forward and the 
merchants present urged to devise 
means of combating it if that should 
prove to be the case. The unwisdom of 
stamping wholesale cost, or any other 
cost, prices on shoes was voiced by all 
present. At a call for a show of hands, 
it was found that 50 per cent of the 
members present had already made 
reservations with the committee who 
were making the special reservations 
for the trip to the Boston Convention. 


CHANGE IN NAME 


Ye Booterye Now McBryde Boot 
Shop 


About a year ago, V. B. McBryde 
acquired an interest in the Rogers Shoe 
Company, known also as Ye Booterye. 
During this period Mr. McBryde has 
injected his personality into the business 
to such an extent that it has been de- 


cided to change the name of the firm so 
as to capitalize his connection with the 
management. The following announce- 
ment has been made to the public: _ 
“Announcement: Please be advised 
that to better fit the name to the true 
personnel of the organization, on and 
after January 1, 1920, the name of the 
Rogers Shoe Company, Ye Booterye, 
will be changed to and known as the 
McBryde Boot Shop, 265 Woodward 
Avenue, David Whitney Building.” 


WITH CENTRAL SHOE COMPANY 


M. F. Edwards Resigns from New- 
comb, Endicott Company 


M. F. Edwards, who for the last three 
years has been manager and buyer of 
the basement shoe department, New- 
comb, Endicott Company, has resigned 
to accept a position with the Central 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. Mr. Ed- 
wards will represent this firm in the 
State of Michigan, with headquarters in 
Detroit. 

Since coming to Detroit Mr. Edwards 
has proven his ability as a shoe man, 
having during the three years past 
doubled the business of the department 
under his management. Previous to 
that time he was assistant buyer to 
Thomas Jefferies, Crowley, Milner 
Company. 

A. E. Loomis, assistant under Mr. 
Edwards, will be promoted to full 
managership of the Newcomb, Endi- 
cott Company, basement department. 
The new ten-story building for this firm 
will shortly be completed and the 
basement shoe department will be given 
more space and will be more modernly 
equipped. 


NEW STORE 


Opened by Feltman & Curme, 
Twenty-Second in Chain 


Feltman & Curme have opened an- 
other store, the 22d in its chain, on 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. Negotia- 
tions are still going on at this date for 
another location in Detroit. 


BUSINESS REMOVAL 


Royal Shoe Company from 37 to 33 
Grand River Avenue 


The Royal Shoe Company, Charles 
Rapps, manager, have moved from 37 
to 33 Grand River Avenue. This move 
was made necessary by the forced 
closing of one of Baumgartner’s high- 
grade men’s wear stores. The Baum- 
gartner concern already occupied the 
corner store, leasing to the Royal Shoe 
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Company. The business will be in the 
same building, but two doors closer to 
Woodward Avenue. 


ANOTHER CHAIRMANSHIP 


J. E. Wilson to Take Care of Enter- 
tainment of Masonic Lodge 


J. E. Wilson, the genial president of 
the State association of shoe retail 
shoe merchants, chairman of the Better 
Business Bureau, active in the Detroit 
association and half a hundred other 
associations and societies, has also been 
made chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee of Oriental Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M. The principal event of the year 
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is the grand ball usually held on St. 
Valentine’s evening. ‘‘All hail to the 
chief who in triumph advances” at the 
head of a jolly lot of dancers. 


LOGAN SPEAKER 


At Luncheon of Detroit Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association 


The Detroit Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association ‘entertained E. C. Logan, 
Western editor the ‘Boot and Shoe 
Recorder,” at luncheon, December 31. 
Mr. Logan presented a number of mat- 
ters of national and local interest to the 
members present, creating a renewed 
interest in association work. 


Cincinnati 


ART IN SHOES 


At First Semi-Annual Shoe Fair 
and Style Show 

The first Semi-Annual Shoe Fair and 
Style Show, which was held last week in 
this city under the auspices of the Cin- 
cinnati Association of National Shoe 
Travelers and the local boot and shoe 
manufacturers, proved to be one of the 
outstanding trade events in the history 
of the city’s industries. The underlying 
motive which the promoters of the fair 
had in mind was to present in the best 
possible way the merits of Western-made 
footwear, and to set forth the fact that 
Cincinnati is a center of women’s high- 
grade footwear was realized to no small 
degree. The slogan adopted for the 
fair and for this market, “‘Art in Shoes,” 
was carried out in its fullest meaning. 


Big Attendance 


Just éxactly how successful the fair 
was can only be judged by the number 
of visitors in attendance and the mani- 
fest enthusiasm that prevailed through- 
out. The attendance was large, and 
most assuredly everybody who was 
there or who had a part in it felt a high 
degree of satisfaction until the close. 
Without exception, the local shoe manu- 
facturers stand ready to make the 
second Semi-Annual Cincinnati Shoe 
Fair twice as large, and all are in favor of 
it being a permanent institution for the 
market. 

In spite of the fact that the exhibitors 
were restricted in the expenditure of 
money for elaborate decorations, the 
idea being to have a certain uniformity 
throughout, the displays were so ar- 
ranged that none was overlooked by the 
Visitors. 

Style Show 

Besides the fair, which covered Thurs- 

day, Friday and Saturday, a Style Show 





was given on both Thursday and Friday 
nights. These events were under the 
direct guidance of Ash Kennedy of 
Johansen Brothers, St. Louis, and it 
would be without exaggeration to say 
that Ash left no stone unturned in mak- 
ing these affairs the best of their kind 
that have ever occurred. 

Both evenings were exclusively for 
the shoe men, the public being admitted 
on neither occasion, and both evenings 
were by invitation. The creations, most 
of which came from the Cincinnati con- 
cerns, were displayed on ten living 
models from Chicago. The honors of 
the first evening went to the only two 
concerns that were exhibitors from St. 
Louis, Johansen Brothers and _ the 
Boyd Welsh Shoe Company; and two 
Cincinnati concerns, the P. Sullivan 
Company and Julian Kokenge Shoe 
Company. 

Cinderella Night 

Friday evening of the fair, January 9, 
was called Cinderella Night. It con- 
sisted of the following: 

Six-thirty to eight, dinner and caba- 
ret (90 minutes). Performers: Cincin- 
nati Glee Club, Harvey Brownfield, 
piano-accordion; Alyward, Novak and 
Muscroft, Jada Boys; June Sterling, 
dancer. Eight, 30 minutes showing nine 
shoes; nine costumes. Eight-thirty, 
15 minutes for models to change; nine 
costumes (Brownfield and Jada Boys). 
Eight forty-five, 30 minutes showing 
nine shoes; nine costumes. Nine-fifteen, 
15 minutes for change; nine costumes. 
June Sterling, Hawaiian and Egyptian 
dancer. Nine-thirty, 30 minutes show- 
ing nine shoes. Ten, 15 minutes to clear 
the floor for dancing. 


List of Exhibitors 


The models passed down an elevated 
promenade to the full extent of the 
banquet hall. Ash Kennedy announced 











Where to Buy 


Women’s Shoes 

















HOUSE SLIPPERS 


Less 2% 10 Days 
Shipments day or- 
der received. 

Baker 


280 River St. 
Haverhill, Mass. 






Turn Sole 
Sizes 24 to 8 












Turn Comforts—In Stock 


Ladies’ Brazilian Kid, 
Stock Tip Oxford, price 
$3.65. Leather Lined. 
Cushion Sock Lining. 

Sold direct 24 pair 
case lots only. 4, 8, 

E-EE. 


5, 9— s 
Fair-Way Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Newburyport, Mass. 

















Aimericas foremost 
FELT SLIPPER 













BULLETIN NO. 13 
Schapiro Styles portray 
ideas of clever designers. 
Because of buying advan- 
tages we can assure dealers 
— advantages not ob- 
tainable on shoes bought 
elsewhere. Try us once and 

ou’ll buy here always. 

amplessent. Write today. 
L. SCHAPIRO SHOE CO. 

73 South St., Bosten, Mass. 
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Where to Buy 


Rubber Footwear 
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Where to Buy 


Shoes at Auction 

















HENRY LILLY CO. 


88-90 Reade St. New York 


Sell Shoes by Auction 
Every Wednesday and Friday 
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Where toBuy 


Men’s Shoes 














FOREN 


wfo care to dress 
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TDBARRYC2 


Brockton. Mass. 
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STYLE and SERVICE 
iz SHOES for MEN 


E.S. TORREY 


a ace 
616-617 10 HIGH ST. BOSTON, MASS. @uNLoINS 
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HOMPSON BROS SHOE 
MENS FINE SHOEMAKERS 7 
—— BROCKTON 
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Stacy Adams Co. 
Manufacturers of 
MEN’S FINE 
SHOES 
BROCKTON, MASS. 




















Gentlemen’s 
Shoes 


A.E. Nettleton Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








the makers of the styles shown as they 
appeared in the following order: 
Krippendorf-Dittman Company, 
black suede, on a stage last; Roth Shoe 
Company, black kid oxford, Louis heel; 
P. Sullivan Company, semi-stage, black 
kid, Louis heel; The Holters Company, 
black satin oxford, Louis, with a kid 
vamp; Sachs Shoe Company, black 
suede oxford, Louis heel, long vamp; 
Westcott-Whitmore Company, white 
kid, colonial pump; Cahill Shoe Com- 
pany, all patent, semi-French oxford; 
Julian & Kokenge Co., black pump, kid 
vamp, suede back; Krippendorf-Ditt- 
man, a colonial pattened oxford; Sachs 
Shoe Company, brown kid, 8-inch top, 
long vamp, Cuban heel; The Holters 
Company, brown kid boot, with a Louis 
heel; Krohn-Fechheimer Company, 
black kid boot, Louis heel, silk eyelet; 
Johansen Brothers, brown suede, Louis, 
oxford; Helmers, Bettman & Company, 
brown calf boot, Cuban heel; Cahill 
Shoe Company, long vamp, brown kid 
boot, suede upper; Homan-Hughes 
Company, brown kid vamp, suede up- 
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per; Homan-Hughes Company, black 
pattened boot, suede facings; Johansen 
Bros. Shoe Company, two-tone brown 
kid, Louis heel; Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, white canvas oxford, 
Neolin sole; Chas. Meis Shoe Company, 
misses’ black pattened, low heel oxford; 
Helmers, Bettman & Co., men’s tan 
brogue; Julian & Kokenge Company, 
brown calf, Cuban, pump; Roth Shoe 
Company, brown kid oxford, Cuban 
heel; Helmers, Bettman & Co., ladies’ 
tan calf brogue oxford, brass eyelets, 
low heel; Julian & Kokenge Co., brown 
oxford, perforated, Cuban heel; P. 
Sullivan & Co., gold evening pump, 
semi-French pattern, long vamp, rib- 
bon tie; Travers Shoe Company, black 
kid on a stage last, oxford; Sam B. 
Wolf Shoe Company, black suede, stage, 
Louis heel, oxford; Vogue Novelty 
Company, brown spats over a brown 
suede, oxford; Krohn-Fechheimer Com- 
pany, 2144 Congress oxford, black kid; 
P. Sullivan Company, sport oxford, 
white buck, tan calf wing tip, perforated, 
composition sole. 


Rochester 


ROCHESTER STYLE SHOW 


Big Attendance at Eighth Semi- 
Annual Exhibit 


Although practically every shoe buyer 
who attended the Rochester Style Show 
parted with the words, ‘‘Good bye, see 
you in Boston,” they will never forget 
the eighth Semi-Annual Exhibition of 
footwear made in and near Rochester, 
N. Y. The shoe men came from all over 
the country and were highly pleased 
with the new effects obtained by the 
shoe designers of Rochester and with 
the quality footwear shown. Although 
the show made a rather slow start, due 
to the fact that trains from the West 
were running on irregular schedules, the 
final days of the exhibit found the halls 
of Powers Hotel literally jammed with 
shoe buyers and visitors. 


SMOKER AND STAG 


For Visiting Buyers Was 
Success 

The Style Shoe Committee arranged 
a bang-up smoker and stag in the 
banquet hall of the Powers Hotel for 
visiting buyers and guests on Thursday, 
January 8. Vaudeville. talent from 
near-by theatres were prominent in the 
evening’s proceedings. Plenty of 
“peppy” stories, songs and acts drew 
forth volume after volume of applause. 
One act in particular, described by 
Clarke P. Rowley as the “Sunday 


Great 


School Shimmie Dancer,”’ proved the 
hit of the affair. Four boxing bouts 
completed the evening’s entertainment, 
which ended with a buffet luncheon. 
Asa J. Peck, chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, was master of cere- 
monies at the smoker. 


STATE CONVENTION 


New York Retail Shoe Merchants to 
Meet July 5-7 


Syracuse, N. Y., will stage. the next 
annual convention of the Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association of New York State 
on July 5, 6 and 7. The Syracuse 
association of shoe merchants, although 
only recently organized, has come to 
the front as one of the livest organiza- 
tions in the State. When in Rochester 
attending the Style Show, they showed 
considerable interest in the affairs of 
the State Association. 


ELECT OFFICERS 


Vaisey President of 
R. A. T. S. S. 


Sam V. Vaisey of the Burrows Shoe 
Company was elected president of the 
Rochester Association of Traveling Shoe 
Salesmen at the annual election of 
officers held on Tuesday. A. C. Edson 
of Joy, Clark & Nier was chosen secre- 
tary, and J. W. Castle of the Burrows 
Shoe Company was made treasurer. 
Other officers elected were: W. D. Car- 


Sam _V. 
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hart, first vice-president; Harry Beatty, 
second vice-president; E. H. Ryan, 
third vice-president; L. B. Laird, fourth 
vice-president. It was reported that 
the membership of the R. A. T. S. S. 
totals 219 active members. 


SENATOR WHITLEY SPEAKER 


At This Week’s Meeting of the 
mA TF. SB. 

At this week’s meeting of the Travel- 
ers’ Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce Senator Whitley will ad- 
dress the members on the bill now be- 
fore the Senate of New York State 
which will permit traveling salesmen to 
vote. The Rochester Association has 
been most active in bringing this bill 
before the State officials, and credit for 
its origination is given to Ed. Evarts 
of the C. P. Ford & Co., who is a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Committee of the 
R. A. T. 8. S. 


RAYMOND HITCHCOCK SPEAKS 


At Luncheon of Rochester Shoe 
Men’s Association and Guests 


Members of the Rochester Associa- 
tion and their guests listened to Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, who was playing at 
a Rochester theatre, at a dinner on 
Wednesday, January 7. Mr. Hitch- 
cock, who, according to his story, once 
worked in a factory pegging shoes and 
later as a shoe clerk in Auburn, took a 
broadside at the railroads. The star of 
“Hitchy Koo” charged the present ad- 
ministration with causing the labor un- 
rest and high cost of living. He declared 
hat labor unrest and clamoring for 
unreasonably high wages were initiated 
by the granting of a 10 per cent increase 
to all railroad employes when the Gov- 
ernment took them in hand. 

Meyer Jacobstein, formerly of the 
University of Rochester, explained to 
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the shoe men the tribunal operated by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and the Rochester Clothiers’ 
Exchange. | 

About 135 guests attended the lunch- 
eon, which was a complimentary one to 
visiting retail shoe merchants, salesmen 
and manufacturers. 


UNDER THE CALCIUM 


News Notes of Rochester Shoe Style 
Show 

J. J. Gugenheim, who travels New 
York State for the Wethey Shoe Com- 
pany, displayed a classy line of women’s 
white brogues and French last oxfords, 
which are kept in stock by his firm. 

The Menihan Company displayed a 
line of shoes, the particular features of 
which were effectively heightened by the 
use of small, colored incandescent 
bulbs, electrically lighted. 

Goodger-Milow Shoe Company had 
its display fitted up in real Greenland 
fashion. A snow house and snow man, 
made of artificial snow, attracted many 
buyers to the display. 

George J. Wilson, maker of baby 
shoes “‘de luxe,’”’ again was among the 
leaders for scenic effects in style show 
exhibits. 

“Shoedom’s’ Sensation,” a new 
wrinkle in the manner of attaching 
buckles on pumps, was easily the most- 
talked-of exhibit at the Rochester Style 
Show. The device consists of a leather 
tongue, on which is attached the buckle. 
The tongue is inserted at the throat of 
the pump and held in place by the foot. 
When displayed on the models at the 
show it was impossible to move or pull 
the leather tongue from the pump. 
Buck-El-On, as this innovation is 
called, was displayed at the 1920 
N. S. R. A. Convention by William 
Reynolds, Jr. 


New York City 


JANUARY CLEARANCES 


Regular Shoe Stores Have Trans- 
acted Fair Business Without 
Sales 

Mark-down sales in the department 
and shoe stores continue to move shoe 
stocks in the New York district. How 
much of the reduction is necessary to 
move out this season’s shoes and how 
much has been brought about by com- 
petition is an open question. Expres- 
sions of opinion regarding the Fall and 
Winter season vary considerably. On 
the whole, it appears that the regular 
shoe stores have done a fair business 


without having to resort to price cuts to 
clear out their stocks. On the other 
hand the department stores rushed into 
price cutting early and have been keep- 
ing it up since last November. Some 
of the leading merchants characterize 
this price cutting as unnecessary. 


PRICES FOR SPRING 


Statement of 50 Per Cent Advance 
Calls Forth a Conference 


On top of the numerous sales, which 
provide New Yorkers with excellent 
footwear at reasonable prices, comes 
much newspaper publicity and general 
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Men’s Shoes 

















FINE FASHIONS FOR MEN 


PLAIN 
CARTONS 


UNION 
MADE 


FISKE SHOE & LEATHER CO 
717-719 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 








Stock Dept. 5 6% 


Is at Your Service 


THE STETSON SHOE CO. (Inc.) 
South Weymouth, Mass. 








Men’s Welts 


UNBRANDED UNION MADE 


IN STOCK 
DIAMOND SHOE CO. 


The Shoe Factory Salesroom 
Above the Mark Brockton New York, N. Y. 











THE’ TQUGAS” SHOE 


BETTER THAN THE BEST 
Strengthen your line with the fast-selling 
men’s welts we can send you. In stock. 
Made to order. 


GEO. N. TOUGAS SHOE CO. 
161S St., Bost 
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Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Shoes 

















ELIAS BERLOW 


Shoe Exporter 
108-110 Duane St., New York, N.Y. 


e “*Bershu”’ 
We Will Handle Your Foreign Business 











Our Turn Shoes Mi. 
are scientifically constructed 
on nature form lasts and of 
demonstrated Satisfaction. 


SCIENTIFIC SHOE CO., Inc. 
11-17 Hope St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 207 Essex St. 
G. W. PFEIFFER, Rep. 





IN STOCK — Specialties in 

Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s 

Shoes, Slippers, Spats, etc. 
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Children’s Shoes 























Popular Priced and Good Style 


McKAY SHOES for Little People. 
CK 
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Write F. W. HAHN CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








AShoe for Boys 
That Wears 


Marston & Tapley Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 








SOFT SOLES 
A Wonderful Line for the 
olesaler 
All leather lines rang- 
ing in prices from 
$4.11 upwards. Also 
aline of ladies’ Pump 
Straps in all styles 
and colors, 1 piece 
and 2 pieces. 
NU BABY SHOE CoO., “East Lynn, Mass. 








SOFT SOLES 


We make a_ com- 
i > See of Soft Sole 
aby S' 

Send = price list. 
THE REYNOLDS SHOE 
& GLOVE CO. 

So. W. Cor. 3d & Main Sts. 
Cincinnati, Ohie 








Newcomb-Anderson Shoe Co. 
SOFT SOLES FOR 
JOBBERS ONLY 


Sold Up Solid to April, 1920 











**KLAM?’’ 
Flexible First Step Turn Shoes 


For the Jobbing Trade Exclusively 


F. S. ELAM SHOE CO., Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








) H.H.FREEL. AND 


ROCHE S TER 








Tredlite Steppers 
for Boys and Girls 

GUARANTEED 

FOR 75 DAYS 

Write for Particulars 


Henry Kleine & Co. 


Chicago 
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comment on higher prices for Spring. 
The remark that shoes would show a 
50 per cent advance to the ultimate cus- 
tomer, made by the president of the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association 
at the convention in Cincinnati, was 
widely published in New York papers 
and commented on by shoe merchants 
and members of the Fair Price Com- 
mittee. One direct result was a hurried 
conference between Arthur Williams, 
head of the Fair Price Committee for 
New York, and Col. Michael Friedsam, 
chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Dry Goods, Clothing and Shoes. Noth- 
ing of a definite nature transpired at 
this conference, it is understood. 


MR. WILLIAMS’ STATEMENT 


Public Should Be Educated As to 
Buying 


“Tt would not relieve the general but 
subsiding spirit of unrest,” said Mr. 
Williams, “for the public to be assessed 
50 per cent: more for shoes. Perhaps 
this increase would be justified, but if 
so the people should know it. By 
stirring within those handling shoes 
the spirit of co-operation with us—and 
they have shown from time to time that 
they have this spirit—we might be able 
to stave off an increase. 

“My attention has been called to 
statements that the people, especially 
women, are ignoring the lower priced 
shoes. Cheap leather, merchants say, 
is not advancing in price in the slightest, 
while the more costly grades are poised 
for some uncomfortable soaring. 

“The public must be educated to 
more economical buying. I have 
learned that shop girls and others with 
incomes advanced by the new condi- 
tions have been paying $15.00 and 
$16.00 for their shoes. This should be 
discouraged, especially since shoes just 
as substantial, but less costly, can be 
bought at reputable stores.” 

Based on actual costs, some of the 
local merchants say, Spring prices 
should be more than 50 per cent ahead 
of present prices being maintained in 
the stores on Winter footwear. 


SELLING BELOW COST 


Action of Two New York Concerns 
Quoted 


One of the ablest merchants in New 
York, James S. Coward, declared that 
he is selling some grades of shoes in his 
store for $12.00 which cost him $12.25 
a pair now. The head of a high-class 
concern manufacturing and retailing 
shoes declared that some of their retail 
prices are less than manufacturing 
costs. This concern, which is just now 
preparing its Spring lines, has cut its 
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usual mark-up 5 per cent, in order to 
keep prices within a reasonable limit. 


A COMPARISON 


Women’s Shoes Show Greater Cuts 
Than Men’s 


One feature stands out in all the re- 
duction sales at present. It is that 
women’s shoes show greater price cuts 
and that the sales in women’s footwear 
are more widespread. The men’s busi- 
ness, say the merchants, has been better 
and more steady all season than that 
in women’s footwear. 


FAIR PRICES 


Sixth List Compiled from News- 
paper Ads Published 


The sixth fair-price list compiled from 
newspaper ads last week, issued by Col. 
Friedsam, included the following prices 
on shoes: Men’s, $8.65, $8.75 and 
$10.00; women’s, $6.89, $8.65, $8.75, 
$8.95, $9.65, and $10.75; boys’, $4.95. 


Children’s Shoes 


More merchants are beginning to ad- 
vertise children’s shoes. Best & Co. 
devoted more than half of a half-page 
ad last week to children’s shoes, priced 
at $4.95. 

NAVY STORES 


Fifteen in Number Sell Shoes at 
$5.00 the Pair 


D. J. C. Day, special Navy food 
agent for New York, has placed shoes 
in the 15 stores under his jurisdiction. 
The shoes include Navy blacks at $6.50 
a pair; marine black shoes and Army 
dress shoes at the same price. Other 
shoes are carried at $5.00 a pair. An- 
other store will be opened in the near 


future. 
REMOVAL SALE 


Max Bernstein Offering French 
Lasts at $9.85 to $14.85 


Max Bernstein, a merchant specializ- 
ing in women’s short vamp shoes, 
1540 Broadway, is holding a removal 
sale. The building in which he is lo- 
cated will be torn down on February |. 
He is offering French lasts in ties, and 
one and two strap effects, at from $9.85 
to $14.85. Former prices were $14.00 
to $25.00, he advertises. 


EXCLUSIVE MEN’S STORE 


London Shoe Company Adds An- 
other Link to Chain 


The London Shoe Company has 
added an exclusive men’s store to their 
chain in the Fitzgerald Building, 42d 
Street and Broadway. The new store 
is fitted out in a modern manner, with 
display cases, between the stock shelves 
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and the latest light appliances. The 
narrow store front has been treated 
with a deep window on either side of the 
entrance, giving a large display space. 
Hidden lights above the windows re- 
flect the illumination on the ceiling of 
the entrance, add materially to the at- 
tractiveness of the store and make it 
stand out conspicuously from its neigh- 
bors. 


AT BUSH TERMINAL 


New Lines Installed in Shoe and 
Findings Division 

The Sales Service in the Shoe and 
Findings Division of the Bush Ter- 
minal Sales Building, New York, an- 
nounces new lines just installed as 
follows: e 

Infants’ Turn Button Shoes.—Sizes 1 
to 5, 5 to 8, 8% to 11, in vici kid, patent 
leather with either black or white tops, 
patent leather with cloth tops, ankle 
straps in patent leather, Havana 
brown kid and white canvas. 

Men’s Welted Shoes —On English and 
all of the latest lasts: In Russia calf, 
gun metal, bright kangaroo, black kid 
and Havana brown kid. All solid 
leather. A to D widths. On the floor 
in the factory, ready for shipment. 

Women’s Leather Boudoir Slippers.— 
Leather soles and heels: Silk pompoms. 
In red, black, tan, blue and pink. On 
the floor in the factory, ready for 
shipment. 

Attention is called to the new lines of 
shoe buckles comprising: Imported 
French steel cut buckles, all styles and 
prices; buckles in bead and plain set- 
tings; hand-beaded buckles, in bronze, 
jet, steel and white; rhinestone buckles, 
in aluminum and white metal settings. 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


High Cost of Skating Boot Creates 
Flurry 

In consequence of the high cost of 
skating boots, many of the younger set 
have adopted the spiral puttee for 
skating. 

A remarkable impetus has been given 
the sale of this line through this new 
use to which they are being put. 

Scout Shoes.—In all sizes: Men’s, 
boys,’ youths’ and little gents’ are on 
hand in the factory, ready for immedi- 
ate shipment. 

Men’s Heavy Working Shoes.—In tan 
and black: Standard screw, McKay 
sewed and Goodyear welts; on the floor 
in the factory ready for immediate 
shipment. 

This department also announces that 
it is prepared to accept orders for at- 
once shipment in a fine line of Men’s 
Ozfords in Russia calf, black and brown 
vici kid, gun metal and white nubuck, 
with either leather or rubber soles. 
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Attention is also called to the line of 
Indian Moccasins displayed in this 
section, which comprises everything 
known to the moccasin world, both as 
to material, beaded or plain and burnt 
designs. With or without the extra 
soles. In all sizes from infants’ to 
men’s. 

For the benefit of dealers catering to 
the early Southern and California 
exodus, attention is called to the line of 
Bathing Shoes and Slippers. Made in all 
the usual materials and colors, as well 
as the many new ideas of shades and 
materials hitherto unknown in the 
manufacture of Bathing Shoes. 

Overgaiters and Spats.—A new line of 
overgaiters for men and women con- 
tains all of the newest shades. On hand 
in the factory, ready for immediate 
shipment. 

Slipper Trimmings.—One of the most 
complete lines of slipper trimmings 
suitable for either the manufacturers, 
jobbers or retailers, by what is con- 
ceded one of the most tasteful manu- 
facturers in the business. 

Window Fiztures and Mats.—A very 
material addition to this department is 
what is conceded to be the finest line of 
Glass Fiztures produced in this country. 
With this line is shown also some very 
beautiful Mats and Rugs for window 
display and for use by shoe salesmen in 
displaying samples. 


IN EXECUTIVE CAPACITY 


M. B. Hausman Affiliates with 
Diamond Shoe Co. 


Concurrent with extensive prepara- 
tions for the distribution of a complete 
women’s line comes the announcement 
that M. B. Hausman is now connected 
in an executive capacity with the 
Diamond Shoe Company. 

Mr. Hausman has spent all of his 


. business life in the marketing of shoes 


as part owner of the organization of 
I. Hausman & Sons, operating the larg- 
est exclusive shoe store in the State of 
New Jersey. It is quite evident that his 
expert knowledge from the retail mer- 
chant’s standpoint should help greatly 
in the building of women’s popular 
styles. 

It will be of interest to the trade in 
general to know that besides becoming 
a member of the firm, Mr. Hausman is 
the son-in-law of D. Davidowitz, presi- 
dent of the Diamond Shoe Company. 
Judging by past performances and a 
natural aptitude for assimilating, as well 
as developing, it should be rather a 
simple matter for him to get right in line 
with the spirit of this organization. 

The best of success is hoped for and 
expected where such a good start has 
been made. 
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our Special Printing Service for 
the Boot and Shoe Trade 
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Philadelphia 


TRADE HOLDS GOOD 


Clearance Goods and New Offerings 
Both Moving 


With clearances continued by some 
stores, started late by others, and sales 
pressure being swung to the new offer- 
ings by still others, the volume of retail 
business so far this year has been even 
a little more than gratifying. In spite 
of the heavy expenditures of the Christ- 
mas season the public appears still to 
be in a buying mood. 


LOW PRICE PULLS 


And High-Price Lines Sell Though 
Not Pushed 


There is no doubt that the policy 
which virtually all the stores in Phila- 
delphia have adopted—that of empha- 
sizing their moderately priced and low 
priced lines—has been distinctly bene- 
ficial. There is not nearly the sales 
resistance on the score of prices that 
existed a few months ago. And 
strangely enough, though an increasing 
number of customers have been brought 
into the stores through the medium and 
low price publicity, the proportion of 
demand for the higher priced lines does 
not seem to have fallen off materially, 
most merchants declare. 

“Tt’s paradoxical until you analyze it 
pretty closely,’ says one big merchant 
who handles almost the full range of 
footwear prices. It’s very largely 
psychological, I think. It’s the differ- 
ence between telling a man that he 
has to pay a high price and telling him 
that he may if he wishes, but that he 
doesn’t have to. It is surprising the 
number of cases in which the man, or 
more often the woman, will elect to 
pay the higher price. They constantly 
call on us for ‘something better.’ Yet, 
on the other hand, I know men who used 
to buy the most expensive shoes we had, 
who now buy the medium and low- 
priced footwear. In some cases I know 
that financial considerations really dic- 
tate the change. In others, it’s just a 
notion of economy on the part of people 
to whom the difference in prices between 
today and five years ago makes no 
practical difference whatever. There’s 
a radical shifting of the individual units 
going on in what we call “the con- 
sumer.” 

ALL PEACEFUL 


Little Talk of Profiteering Since 
Christmas Rush 


Philadelphia trade today is rejoicing 
in a lull of “profiteer’’ persecution. 


Talk of profiteering lapsed rather sud- 
denly in the last rush of Christmas buy- 
ing. As yet no faction has seen fit to 
cast any more fuel on the smoldering 
remains to start a fresh blaze, and as 
yet there is no active fair-price move- 
ment. It would seem that Governor 
Sproul is in no mood to push any radical 
activity, and for all practical purposes 
Pennsylvania still remains in the list of 
the happy ‘“fair-priceless’’ common- 
wealths. The city’s self-constituted 
committee of club-women has isued a 
couple of sporadic and partial food lists, 
which Rave received comparatively 
little publicity, and the public is voicing 
no insistent demand for any more. 


MORE PRODUCTIVE 


Output and Work-Per-Man Show- 
ing Steady Increase 


Production in the shoe factories here 
is showing a constant improvement, 
both in quantity and in the quality of 
workmanship. Some manufacturers are 
still complaining that the individual 
worker is not producing anything near 
the quota he should. Others declare 
that they are making quite satisfactory 
progress, all things considered, in the 
production-per-man problem. For the 
most part these latter are the manu- 
facturers of medium grade footwear. 


FRENCH TOE 
For Men Is Boosted by R. & L. 


The R. & L. stores here have opened 
up a drive to popularize what is de- 
scribed as the “New French Toe’’ in 
men’s shoes, a last with a narrowing 
toe which ends rather abruptly in a 
flattened tip. The stock consists of 
velvet calfskins, mahogany shade, of- 
fered at $15 a pair. 


SPECIAL SALES 


At the Stores of Steigerwalts and 
Kinney’s 

Steigerwalts are pushing a _ special 
sale of black calf boots in two styles, at 
$6.50, though the value on the basis of 
today’s market is declared to be $16.50. 

Kinney’s have opened their pre-in- 
ventory sale at prices ranging from 
$5.98 down. 


BRILLIANT SLIPPERS 


In Sudden Demand on Introduction 
of. Scintillating Clothes 


Merchants here are looking forward 
to an increasing demand for brilliant 
colors in dress slippers, with a strong 
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trend toward gold and silver effects, as 
a result of the sudden impetus which the 
styles in women’s evening wear have 
received in this direction very lately. 
Many of the stores are featuring gold, 
silver and metallic effects in materials 
for this purpose which are nothing short 
of gorgeous. The response of public 
demand has been instantaneous, despite 
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the price, and shoe men figure that there 
can be no other possible result than a 
proportionate increase in the demand 
for footwear to go with these styles for 
which black would be totally inappro- 
priate and for which white would be by 
no means ideal though probably pass- 
able in some instances, depending upon 
the details of the individual gowns. 


Worcester Mass. 


WALK-OVER SALE 
Featured by W. J. Wood Company 


W. J. Wood Company is conducting 
a sale of Walk-Over shoes. Mr. Rodies, 
manager of W. J. Wood Company shoe 
department, purchased all of the stock 
of Mrs. W. P. Kingman when the Walk- 
Over Boot Shop closed. 


WORCESTER MERCHANTS MEET 


H. L. Martin Elected President— 


Style Show Planned 


The Worcester Retail Shoe Mer- 
chants’ Association held its annual 
meeting and election of officers on 
Thursday evening, January 8. A fine 
dinner was the first number of the 
meeting. The meeting was called to 
order by President Shean. 

The newly elected officers are as fol- 
lows: President, H. L. Martin, Buyer 


Shoe Department, Denholm & Makay; 
vice-president, Herbert Sanborn, Buyer, 
Besse Bryant Company; secretary, 
Claude A. Derr, Derr & Sandquist; 
treasurer, John A. Field, Buyer, Ware 
Pratt Company. 

Plans were presented for a style show 
to be held this Spring. It looks like a 
big one this time, and the last one was 
some style show. 


NEWS NOTES 


Regarding James Foley and Park 
Bootery 


James Foley, formerly of the Walk- 
Over store, is now with Besse Bryant 
Company. 


Park Bootery Closed 


The Park Bootery is closing and will 
vacate March 1, having been leased out 
by the Park Trust Company. 


Brockton 


SHOE SALESMEN AT CONVEN- 
TION 


Representatives of Brockton Con- 
cerns to Be Present 


At the Convention of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, held in 
Boston, January 12, 13, 14 and 15, 
Brockton shoe manufacturing concerns 
were heavily represented, not only by 
the members of their houses but their 
traveling salesmen. These representa- 
tives came by scores from all parts of 
the United States, in order to be on 
hand at Convention time and parti- 
cipate in the activities which took 
place. Numerous Brockton houses 
were represented at the Style Show and 
their salesmen were present at the 
booths where their samples were shown. 
Salesmen who represent concerns not 
exhibiting were at their Boston offices 
showing samples of the latest styles in 
made-in-Brockton footwear. 

All in all, it was one of the greatest 
gatherings, not only of shoe merchants 


but of traveling shoe salesmen, that 
Boston has ever seen, and among the 
latter Brockton was represented in a 
most substantial way. 


ASSOCIATED WITH NEW FIRM 


Traveling Salesman Now Member 
of Local House 


E. H. Lovell, for the past 12 years 
with T. D. Barry Company, represent- 
ing that house in New York, Pennsy]l- 
vania and New England, associated 
himself on January 1 with the Brockton 
Shoe Manufacturing Company of this 
city. Mr. Lovell takes over the in- 
terests of the former president, G. N. 
Tougas. The Brockton Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company makes a line of men’s 
good-grade welts, having begun busi- 
ness about a year ago and made a sub- 
stantial growth. Mr. Lovell will have 
exclusive charge of the distribution of 
the factory product, also the getting 
out of styles. He will cover his old 
territory and other points as well. He 
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Trim Your Windows with 


WIN -DECO 


DISPLAY PAPERS 
Send for Free Samples. Large Variety of 
Color Effects. Agents Wantec> 
WIN-DECO DISPLAY SERVICE 
93 Federal St. Bosto: 








SALES LETTERS 
MULTIGRAPHED— 
FILLED IN—SIGNED— 
MAILED 
F.S. ROOT CO. 
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RITE-AWAY 


TRADE MARK 


REEL OUTFIT 


PATENT PENDING 
BRAID ON THE REEL 
MANUFACTURED BY 


H. W. RAMSAY 4&4 COMPANY 
77 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








anufacturer 
OF QUALITY BUCKLES 
FOR THE SHOE TRAD 
Encivive ~ designs ~ High Grade 
D. W. COULTAS CO. 
PAOVIOENCE F./, 





Fox 2-Ply Shoe 
Tongue Pad 


The only one having 
the 2-ply Feature. 
Made Exclusively by 


THE FEDERAL OVERGAITER CO. 


16-18-20 E. 12th St., New York, N. Y. 








Accounts of Shoe and Leather Firms Solicited 


41 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON 











ATTENTION MR. SHOE MERCHANT! 
BIG PROFITS IN THIS! 

Let us recolor your faded or off colored shoes 
to latest fashionetie and permanent cordovan 
shades. NO PAINT! 

Write us for fall information. Send pair for 

“show me” demonstration. It will pay you! 
ALBANY SHOE REPAIRING CO. 

Recoloring Department, 157 Kingston St. 
ton, Mass. 
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_ shoc buckles 
ever since 1905 


L.ALTERSON & CO. Sage? 


PHONE GREELEY GO6 


St., New York City N.Y. 
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WOOD SOLE 
SHOES 


ROCKER BOTTOM 


4-inch boots, high lace 
ts and shoes. Write 
for catalog. 


REECE SHOE COMPANY 
Columbus, Nebraska 











ESANS 
RUBBER TOE-SANdals 
For Modern Footwear 
The Molded heel strap is 
strong and elastic 
WM. SUMNER SMITH 
Exclusive Distributor 
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The Proper Dress- 
ing for Every Shoe 


Griffin Mfg. Co., Inc. 


67-69 Murray St. 
New York 











Best In Thetr Class 
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for white buck, etc. for white kid, etc. 
NATIONAL SHOE POLISH MFG. CO., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, ? A, 








INFORMATION wietens 


“Where to Buy” constitutes a 
source of knowledge so that he who 
runs through these pages may read 
—and learn. 











WANTED 
Where to Buy STYLES 
An extra editorial service to  “Recorde:”’ 


readers, free for the asking, with authentic 
- information on current problems. 
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is now getting out samples to be shown 
the coming season. Mr. Lovell is known 
to the trade as a capable and efficient 
traveling man and is popular with the 
many shoe merchants with whom he is 
acquainted. Associated as he is with 
experienced shoe men in all depart- 
ments of the plant, Mr. Lovell believes 
that the outlook for the Brockton Shoe 
Manufacturing Company is very bright. 


MERCHANTS ARE BUYING. 
SHOES 
Believe Fall Footwear Should Be 
Purchased Now 


Brockton retail shoe merchants are 
convinced that there is no time better 
than the present to place their orders 
for merchandise for Fall delivery. One 
of the leading retail shoe dealers of this 
city said that he couldn’t see anything 
but higher prices for desirable high- 
grade footwear and that there could be 
no object in waiting, as he considered 
such a policy would be a detriment as 
regards deliveries. He had, therefore, 
made up his mind definitely to place his 
Fall orders without further delay. 
Other retail shoe merchants in Brock- 
ton confirm this opinion, which is well 
worth passing along to retail merchants 
elsewhere. 


SHOE MANUFACTURER’S 
BIRTHDAY 


Member of the Trade Observes 
Eighty-Third Anniversary 


Charles Howard, president of How- 
ard & Foster Co., and one of Brockton’s 
leading manufacturers, observed, on 
January 9, the 83d anniversary of his 
birth. Mr. Howard was born in Brock- 
ton (then North Bridgewater), January 
9, 1837. His entire life and business 
career has been associated with this 
city. Notwithstanding his advanced 
age, Mr. Howard enjoys excellent 
health and is at the factory every day. 
On his arrival at the factory on the 
morning of his birthday, he found a 
beautiful bouquet of roses adorning his 
desk, a testimonial from the office force. 
Mr. Howard received many congratula- 
tions personally, also by mail and wire, 
from business and social friends, with 
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best wishes for his continued health and 

activities. 

RETAIL MERCHANT SELLS IN- 
TERESTS 


Will Extend Business 
Localities 


in Other 


Jacob Feinberg, president of the 
Brockton Retail Shoe Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, and a leading retail shoe mer- 
chant of this city, has sold his interests 
in the Model Shoe Store to his partner, 
H. Glisken, of Taunton. Mr. Feinberg 
will open a retail shoe store in Worces- 
ter. Since entering business he has 
established stores in Brockton, Taunton, 
Fall River and Quincy. 


SHOE SHIPMENTS GAIN 


Increase Over the Corresponding 
Period a Year Ago 


Shoe shipments from this city during 
the past week were 15,362 cases. This 
is a gain over the corresponding week 
last year. For the first two weeks in 
1920 the total shipments were 28,315 
cases. This is an increase over the first 
fortnight of 1919, when 22,880 cases 
were shipped from Brockton. 


CHARTERED SPECIAL TRAIN 
Local Convention Was Attended by 
Many Delegates 


The annual Walk-Over Dealers’ Con- 
vention was held by the George E. 
Keith Company at the Walk-Over 
Clubhouse Thursday and Friday of this 
week, concluding with a banquet in 
Boston. The program for the two days 
included a study of the various activi- 
ties of the Walk-Over dealers, in con- 
nection with their sales of footwear. 
Several hundred merchants were in 
attendance. Notwithstanding the large 
amount of business that was presented 
at the Walk-Over meeting, the big 
convention of the N. S. R. A. was not 
neglected. A special train was char- 
tered by George E. Keith Company to 
transport the men from the factories to 
Boston and return each day so that the 
Walk-Over dealers had every oppor- 
tunity to visit Mechanics Hall and see 
the big Style Show and other features 
which were staged there. 


Lynn 


BEAVERS AND SATINS 
And Other Boots in the A. F. & B. 
Line 


Allen, Foster, Bridgeo show in their 
1920 sample lines McKay shoes of 
staple styles in black and brown kid 


and calf leather. Also, they have some 
novelties like these: A beaver buck 
boot, nine inches high, with a covered 
Louis heel, and fancy buttons. A black- 
satin boot; a boot with a patent vamp 
and a black-satin whole quarter, and a 
boot with a patent vamp and a black- 











- “Standard” show cards have that .* 
super quality in workmanship 
and character so essential in — 
present day merchandising 

- Our monthly service plan enables. 

- you to get these business-getting 
cards at a surprisingly low cost~ 
and best of all your competitors 

>. - carit get them if you get them first. 
Alct Quick! Write to us now for further particulars. 


STANDARD SHOW CARD SERVICE inc. § 


56 W. Washington St. _ Chicago, Illinois — 
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see and handle 

STEADFAST Shoes 

is to know that they 

are shoes of character and 
guality. 


They convince on first 
sight and fulfill the 


conviction. 


Nothing pleases us more than to be 
invited to show STEADFAST Shoes. We 
hope we may soon receive your invita- 
tion. 





———— SMITH-BRISCOE SHOE CO. Inc. | 
{401 Men's No.4 Makers of Good Shoes for Men? | 
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suede top. A boot with a brown calf 
vamp, a brown cloth top, and a military 
heel. A brown kid boot, with a high 
heel. And a variety of other shoes, both 
high cuts and low cuts, ‘and including 
white goods. 


WORE 271 DAYS 


Test Proved Strength of I. W. 
Leather Soles 


A man, weighing 165 pounds, wore a 
pair of shoes 271 days and then sent 
them to the Vaughan tannery in Pea- 
body to show how long would wear 
the ivory-white sole leather made there. 

A man wears out a pair of ordinary 
soles in anywhere from 50 to 90 days, 
and in 271 days requires from three to 
five new pairs of soles. But, in this 
case, the original pair of soles wore him 
271 days. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


E. A. Smith Joins the Rialto Com- 
pany 
Edwin A. Smith has resigned from 
the Lynch Shoe Company, Lynn, and 
has become production manager for the 
Rialto Shoe Company, makers of sty- 
lish McKay shoes, Lynn. 


NEW WALKING BOOT 
Ivory White Waterproofed Sole and 
R. C. Upper 

A new walking boot for next Fall and 
Winter has an ivory-white sole, water- 
proofed, and a Russian calf upper. It is 
made over a walking last and has a 
military heel. 


A WHITE YEAR 


Will Sell White Shoes from Easter 


to Christmas 


One interesting prediction is that 
white goods will sell from Easter to 
Christmas this year. 


$100 STOCKINGS 
And Fine Shoes’ll Be Worn with ’Em 


A Lynn salesman comes home with a 
story of $100 stockings in New York 
and says that Lynn will make some 
mighty fine shoes to be worn with such 
stockings. They'll be low, too. 


TRADED BOTH WAYS 


Bernie Green Sells Shoes and Buys 
Wools 


Bernie Green of the Lynch Shoe 
Company sold $500,000 worth of shoes 
during his recent trip in Europe, and 
while coming back home bought $150,- 
000 worth of woolen suitings and coat- 
ings in London. The woolen goods he 
sold to New York tailors. 
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BUYS TWO FACTORIES 
Cushing Shoe Company Gets the 
Thomas Buildings 


The Cushing Shoe Company has 
bought the J. B. Thomas factories on 
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Oxford Street, Lynn, from Elmer B. 
Thomas of L. B. Southwick Company, 
paying for them more than $100,000. 
The Cushing Company began to mak: 
shoes in Lynn a few months ago. 
Morris F. Bronner of Boston is treasurer. 


Boston 


EXPANSION RECORD 


Alterations in Jobbing House of 
M. Orlick, Lincoln Street 


The jobbing house of Max Orlick at 
190 Lincoln Street, Boston, has been 
the scene of extensive alterations during 
the past few months. Under the direc- 
tion of carpenters and interior decora- 
tors, the appearance of the ground floor, 
which is divided into accounting rooms, 
sample rooms, private office and stock 
room, has been so altered that friends 
of the house would hardly recognize the 
place as the old ‘“‘headquarters for jobs.”’ 

The constant expansion of this house 
has periodically called for added space. 
With the crowded condition of Boston’s 
shoe and leather district, it has been a 


matter of good fortune for Mr. Orlick, 
that he could spread out under one roo. 
Five floors are now required to meet the 
demands of customers. 

NEW YORK VISITORS 
Henry H. Morse and Arthur BP. 
Wing of Regal 

Henry H. Morse, export sales man- 
ager of the Regal Shoe Company, an‘ 
Arthur B. Wing, export salesman, were 
in New York last week completing 
arrangements for a six months’ trip 
which Mr. Wing is to make through 
Central America and Columbia. While 
in New York Mr. Morse presided on 
January 8 at a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on International Parcel 
Post. 


Milwaukee, 1921 


Mammoth Electrical Sign Covers the Exhibits of 
Convention Boosters 


The exhibit of the Milwaukee manu- 
facturers at the 1920 Boston Convention 
of the National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion in Exhibition Hall of Mechanics 
Building was prominently marked by a 
mammoth electrical sign, 90 feet long 
and three feet high. 

Attention to each exhibit was called 
through an illuminated picture of each 
of the factories on one side of the booth, 
and on the other side an illuminated 
picture of each firm’s trademark. 

Numerous bouquets of red and white 
carnations were placed between the 
factory and trademark pictures. At 
each booth a live wire group. of the 
principals of the firms and salesmen 
exploited the merits of Milwaukee- 
made footwear and boosted Milwaukee 
as the next convention city. 

Firms Exhibiting 

The booths shown were as follows: 
Harsh & Chapline Shoe Company, 
Weyenberg Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, A. H. Weinbrenner Company, 
Ogden Shoe Company, Luedke-Schaefer 
Shoe Company, Edmonds Shoe Com- 
pany, F. Mayer Boot and Shoe Com- 
pany, Menzies Shoe Company, Nunn 
& Bush Shoe Company and Beals 
& Pratt Shoe Company. 


Home of Lion Brand 


At the Harsh & Chapline Booth 
No. 78, the home of Lion brand shoes, 
and Stevens-Strong line—‘‘Bear the 
Wear’’—Dave Marks, sales manager, was 
exploiting the merits of his line. With 
Mr. Marks were William Cohn of 
Missouri, George H. Brittain from Bos 
ton, Mr. Ray from Seattle and Frank 
Eyer from New York. 


The Harsh & Chapline Company 
make heavy work shoes, capacity 4,800 
pairs per day, all of one leather, which 
the firm tans themselves. On Janu- 
ary 1 they increased their capacity by 
600 pairs daily, making their total 
capacity 5,400 pairs. They are one of 
the very largest units for the manufac- 
ture of high-grade work shoes in the 
country. 


Dave Marks’ Opinion 


Dave Marks expressed himself in this 
manner, “I don’t see anything that 
would make prices lower at this time. 
Prices will certainly be higher. We 
have had an excellent volume of busi- 
ness during 1919 and expect to do a 
much greater volume during 1920. Our 
sales at this convention booth during 
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the past two days have been better than 
£20,000.” 


Sales Convention 


This concern holds a sales convention 
twice a year. The next event will be 
held on January 27, when 54 salesmen 
from all parts of the country will as- 
semble to talk over plans for the next 
season’s trade. 


Weyenberg Line 


At Booth No. 79, the Weyenberg 
Shoe Manufacturing Company was 
exhibiting. This firm was ably repre- 
sented in Boston by the following men: 
Frank L. Weyenberg, president; Walter 
Booth, vice-president; Frank Schier- 
enbeck, George Leiser and H. P. Plass, 
advertising manager. 

Mr. Plass told the ‘‘Recorder’’ rep- 
resentative of their new factory at 
Portage, Wisconsia, this plant increasng 
the already large Weyenberg capacity. 
This firm has paid much attention to 
social service work among its employes, 
having a trained nurse and a modern 
factory in every respect. 


More New Salesmen 


‘Due to the great demand for Weyen- 
berg shoes,” said Mr. Plass, “we are 
putting on five to seven more salesmen 
this season. The salesmen are starting 
out on the road the last week in Janu- 
ary, that is, after our meeting of sales- 
men, which will start on January 20, 
for a three days’ session, winding up 
with a dinner and banquet.” 

Mr. Plass had put much hard work 
into his exhibit. He came to Boston 
about four weeks ago in connection 
with the Milwaukee exhibit and for 
ten days before the show started was 
busily at work perfecting the details 
of the booth of his firm. 


**Milwaukee King’’ Booth 

At the booth of the Luedke-Schaefer 
Shoe Company, L. B. Tendick, treasurer, 
was active in calling the attention of 
the visiting buyers to the fact that the 
Milwaukee exhibitors had the largest 
sign in Convention Hall. 

“Milwaukee is going after the 1921 
Convention,”’ said Mr. Tendick. ‘‘We 
are trying very hard to impress upon 
folks that Milwaukee has a market for 
some very good merchandise, first as to 
quality, then as to price. Milwaukee 
makes shoes which look right. The 
‘Milwaukee King’ line is increasing its 
capacity just as rapidly as conditions 
permit us to handle the increased trade. 
We are getting right along; all factories 
are rushed to the limit; in fact, we can- 
not turn out the shoes fast enough. We 
have 40 manufacturers in Milwaukee 
now, with prospects of a few more in 
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the course of a year. It would seem 
that the shoe center is moving West, 
especially on service shoes and even 
dress shoes. 


Contented Labor 


“Labor conditions do not bother us a 
bit. It would seem as though we had 
more contented workers in Milwaukee 
than anywhere else in the United States; 
in fact, we are absolutely free from 
labor troubles and, I am happy tc say, 
no strikes in sight. 


Increasing Capacity 


“‘We have done an export business, 
and right now we are considering more 
export business. That will mean prob- 
ably 10 per cent to 15 per cent of our 
output. We are putting up a new fac- 
tory this Spring, which will be ready 
the early part of the Summer or not 
later than Fall, and be devoted to men’s 
English last shoes. This will give us 
a capacity of at least 2,500 pairs per 
day, two and one-half times what we 
are doing now.”’ 


President Luedke Interviewed 


E. A. Luedke, the president of the 
““Milwaukee King”’ line, spoke of the 
new factory which is to be erected by 
his firm. ‘‘This,” he said, ‘‘will be a 
four-story building, 300 feet long and 
55 feet wide.”” Mr. Luedke stated that 
one floor would be devoted to the 
manufacture of semi-dress shoes for 
men. He also deplored the fact that 
the public were misinformed in regard 
to shoe prices. He stated that the pub- 
lic had not really got the high prices 
of leather as yet, and that shoes would 
certainly be higher for Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1920. 


Nichols and Mendolson, Boosters 


At the ‘‘Milwaukee King”’ booth were 
also H. E. Nichols, Eastern representa- 
tive, and Samuel Mendolson, New York 
representative, who were both very 
enthusiastic over the line which they 
are representing, and report business 
most satisfactory. 

Mr. Mendolson made it his special 
endeavor to invite all Eastern retail shoe 
merchants to Milwaukee for the 1921 
convention. 


Ogden Shoe Company 


The Ogden Shoe Company showed 
its complete line of men’s medium- 
priced welt dress shoes for men. The 
Ogden Shoe Company was the first 
concern in Milwaukee to make dress 
shoes. E. C. Allen is the sales manager 
and with President Ogden presided at 
the booth. Besides Messrs. Ogden and 
Allen, the firm was represented at the 
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convention exhibit by three other sales- 
men. An attractive sample room at 
the United States Hotel was open 
to visiting buyers throughout the entire 
week. This concern has been growing 
very rapidly. 


Edmonds Shoe Company 


At the booth of the Edmonds Shoe 
Company, the live-wire sales manager, 
C. A. Dickens, boosted Milwaukee for 
the 1921 Convention as well as the 
Edmonds line. The president of the 
company, W. A. Edmonds, was also 
at the booth, as well as A. R. Baldwin, 
Texas representative, and H. E. Stine, 
California representative. At the ex- 
hibit, the complete Edmonds line of one 
shoe, in one leather, over one last, was 
shown—one pair each on all seven sizes, 
5 to 12%, and half sizes, AA to EE. A 
shoe is being produced now on a triple 
A last. 

‘We shall begin moving into our new 
factory on January 31,” said Mr. 
Dickens, and will move one department 
at a time at night, so as not to lose any 
time. Our new factory will have a 
capacity of 3,000 pairs a day on one 
shoe. The boys are now starting on the 
road with the coming season’s lines.”’ 


F. Mayer Line 


The product of the four different 
factories of the F. Mayer Boot and 
Shoe Company was shown at this 
booth. Fred Mayer, president, greeted 
the visiting merchants. This company 
make a general line and is one of the 
oldest concerns in Milwaukee. Six of 
their salesmen attended the convention 
and were present at the company’s 
booth. 


Menzies Shoe Company 


The Menzies Shoe Company’s and the 
Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Company’s 
lines were well displayed. Menzies 
line showed well-finished work shoes, 
while the dress shoe line bore the Nunn, 
Bush & Weldon brand. A. W. Bush, 
the vice-president of the Nunn, Bush & 
Weldon Company, was on hand to greet 
the trade, as well as R. Hammond, 
sales manager, and about six of their 
salesmen. The factory recently started 
at Fond du Lac marks a feature of this 
company’s factory expansion. 


Beals & Pratt Booth 


At the booth of the Beals & Pratt 
Shoe Company, James Pratt, president, 
and L. M. Becker, sales manager, met 
the visiting trade. This concern is 
showing its line of men’s dress shoes 
made in their factory at Watertown. 
Three of the salesmen of this house are 
also assisting at this exhibit. 
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YOUR CUSTOMER’S FIRST IMPRESSION 


when you have measured his foot with THE CLARKE FOOT MEASURER is followed so closely by a SECOND 
and MOST LASTING IMPRESSION: 

The “feel” of being properly fitted without the loss of HIS valuable time consumed in trying on shoes. 

Do you, Mr. Retail Merchant, appreciate how much this smile of satisfaction on your patron’s face at being so 
quickly fitted means toward increasing YOUR selling efficiency? 

‘A satisfied customer is YOUR best advertisement,” so, in addition to increasing your sales, we immediately enter 


your store as a great advertising medium. 
You cannot be an up-to-date Retail Merchant without THE CLARKE FOOT MEASURER in your equipment. 
Models for Men and Women. Price $20.00 each, net 30 days, 5 per cent 10 days. Special discount rates quoted for 


quantity orders. 











**A Thing is not an Expense that Saves Time and Labor.”’ 


THE CLARKE FOOT MEASURER 


** Length and Width at a Glance”’ 
Made by , 


CLARKE-EMERSON MFG. COMPANY 


Factory at Sales Office: Room 510 
WORCESTER, MASS. 113 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our Salesmen Are Starting 


for their territory with complete lines of ““‘WOOL-WOTCH” felt slippers and 
men’s leather slippers and children’s 


ASBORN SHOES 


Mr. Harwood, to the large Mr. Varney, Minnesota. Mr. Rogers, New England. 
cities in the West. Mr. Sublett, Pacific Coast. Mr. Hilton, New England. 
Mr. Docker, South. Mr. Regna, Michigan. Mr. Rosenthal, Manila and 


Mr. T. G. Fitch, West. India. 
: Mr. Landsberg, Pennsylvania 
Mr. C. N. Fitch, West. Mr. Esser, Manila and India. 


Mr. Byrne, West. Mr. Bulon, New York. Mr. Ruff, Mexico. 


Mr. Merson, Michigan and Mr. Holt, Middle West. Messrs. Armour and De Witt, 
West. Mr. Wagner, New England. Cuba and Porto Rico. 


CHIPMAN HARWOOD & CO. 


564 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Eastern Branch Scholl Manufacturing Company Convention, 


Enthusiastically and unanimously 
those in attendance at the 1919 Con- 
vention of the Eastern Branch of the 
Scholl Manufacturing Company voted 
this gathering to be the most helpful 
and successful ever held. 

From the moment when Dr. E. 
Williams brought the convention to 
order on the morning of December 26 
until the strains ““For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,’ sung in honor of Dr. William 
M. Scholl, died away as merry Broad- 
way ushered in the New Year, there 
was not a dull moment or one without 
its helpfulness in bringing out ideas of 
better service. The first day was given 
over to organization, with a speech of 
welcome by D. W. Landon, treasurer 
and general sales manager of the com- 
pany, who took this opportunity of 
making the welcome announcement that 
Dr. E. Williams, assistant sales man- 
ager, would be the new sales manager. 
At the end of an interesting speech, Mr. 
Landon presented the convention 
badges and the service buttons, the 
latter being gold emblems set with 
diamonds, representing each three-year 
period of service. 

After a splendid luncheon served in 
an adjacent parlor of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, a spirited welcome was given to 
Dr. William M. Scholl, president of the 
company, who fired his hearers with en- 
thusiasm as he told of the victories of 
1919 and the gigantic plans for the 
campaign of 1920. He announced that 
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Scholl Convention 


Eastern Branch Discusses Better Public Service at New York 


Scholl service now encircles the globe, 
with branches in every important capi- 
tal of Europe and in South Africa, 
Australia, Canada, South America, 
China and Japan. 


Educational Addresses 


Saturday brought an_ illuminating 
address by A. M. Stafford, M.D., who 
gave a masterly exposition of ortho- 
pedics and who expressed his belief in 
the valuable service being rendered by 
the educational staff of the company. 

Victor Hart of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Advertising Agency, told in detail 
of the comprehensive campaign of 
national advertising planned for 1929. 
which brings the Scholl Company to 
the front as one of the largest national 
advertisers in the industry. 

Talks by Mr. George E. Ferris, the 
office manager; J. R. Mayers, of the 
Mayers Dealer Service Company, and 
by each member of the sales and educa- 
tional staffs, were interspersed with 
clinics and research work. 

One of the most interesting and help- 
ful features was an address by Eugene 
Weeks of the “Boot and Shoe Recorder’”’ 
who displayed an intimate knowledge 
of the growth and problems of the 
Scholl Service. 

A round-table conference, occupying 
an entire afternoon, was particularly 
valuable in bringing out many original 
ideas for the betterment of the service 
to Scholl clients. 


New York, December 26 to 


A program of opera bouffe composed 
by H. C. Macdonald was enjoyed by the 
entire convention—even those who felt 
the sting of Macdonald’s trenchant pen. 

At the close of the convention J. W. 
Scott forcibly ejected Chairman J. L 
Macdonald from the chair, and in a few 
brief words upset the tranqulity of that 
usually calm and collected gentleman 
and presented him on behalf of the 
convention with some valuable acces- 
sories for his motor. 


Among Those Present 


Among those present at the conven- 
tion were: Dr. Wm. L. Scholl, presi- 
dent; D. W. Landon, treasurer and 
general sales manager; A. M. Dunbar; 
G. E. Ferris, the office manager; Dr. E. 
Williams, sales manager; Messrs. J. 
Rosenfield, H. G. Smith, H. A. Silver- 
stein, N. Levitt, G. E. Benton, H. C. 
Macdonald, R. M. Hunt, F. Hammer- 
man, W. S. Thomas, F. Eichman, J. L. 
Macdonald, J.S. Phillips, J. F. McGann, 
H. L. Nassperg and W. J. Hudson, of the 
selling staff; Messrs. H. P. Shrigley, 
R. H. Hunt, G. Siegert, E. J. Macklin, 
W. Bochat, -D. S. McClarin, J. W. 
Scott, J. F. Bolen, J. C. Rintelen, S. 
Sabin, E. Liebowitz, J. F. Stone, G. T. 
Durbin and W. Fleming, of the educa- 
tional staff; Messrs. J. F. Morris and 
A. J. Edman, of the window trimming 
staff; Charles Levine, of the shipping 
department; and Thurman Foster, the 
office practipedist. 
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PACKING A PUNCH 


in a pair of Pecks 











It took a great war to put over style in men’s footwear. 
There isn’t an A. E. F. legionaire who won't feel “top hole” 
in Peck brogues for they are London all over. They are 
produced by Master shoemakers. There is a merchant pride 


in showing a red-blooded young man Peck shoes—they sell 


A Typical Peck Style on sight. 


| FREDERICK S. PECK 





MAKER OF CASE SHOES 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


- 


aon Boston Office, 207 Essex Street 
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THE 
SHOE 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


SPRING’ 


HEN a man walks out on“a,balmy Spring 

day he wants to be able to look down at his 

feet, and every man does that once in a 
while, and see a pair of clean, snappy shoes— 
and AFSONS SHOES are such. One thousand 
retailers will vouch for it after last year’s experi- 
ence. 
A customer in Louisiana writes, ‘‘shoes came in 
O. K. in every detail.’ And one in Philadelphia 
says, ‘shoes far better than sample.”’ (Names on 
request.) ; 
When shall we send you our SPRING IN- 
STOCK CATALOGUE of men’s shoes, ranging 
between $5.50 and $7.50, all Brockton-made 
good-year welts? 
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Gould, Lee & Webster Shoe Store, Rochester, N. Y. 
Furnished with 
AMERICAN IN TERLOCKING SHOE STORE CHAIRS 


The most important item in the equipment of 
your Shoe Store is the seating, because it affects 
not only the appearance of your shop, but also 
the comfort of your customers. 
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’ The sale is easy to make when your customer 
is seated at ease in one of our luxurious chairs. 


AMERICAN SEATING (]OMBANY 


Chicago, IIl. New York 
1016 Lytton Building Room 601, 119 W. 40th St. 


A. FREEDMAN & SONS 
182-4 Lincoln St. 
BOSTON - - - - =- = MASS. 
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Traveling, Sins Salesmen 


Activities of our Trade Ambassadors 
On. and Off the Road 


PERO O TEE 





National Shoe Travelers 


Address of J. P. Byrne, Past President N. S. T. A., 
Before Cincinnati Convention 


Mr. Byrne said in part: 

“Our annual reports will show that 
the year 1919 has been one of some 
achievement and progress by the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association. 
While the result of our campaign for 
increased membership has not fulfilled 
our expectations, we have made a sub- 
stantial gain. The zealous work of some 
of the affiliated associations has pro- 
duced wonderful results and they are 
to be congratulated in an especial man- 
ner on their enthusiasm in working for 
the interests of the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association in so splendid a 
manner. 


Enthusiasm an Inspiration 


“The enthusiasm and the achieve- 
ment of these associations are fitting 
examples to all and ought to act as a 
spur to each to do its individual share 
toward promoting the interests of the 
national body, not grudgingly, but with 
ardor and vigor, and a full realization of 
the fact that the ideals and aims of 
the National Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion are the ideals and aims of every 
man in our profession who has a sincere 
desire to develop the best that is in him, 
to the end that he may become as 
nearly as possible a 100-per-cent man. 
We are members of this association be- 
cause we believe in it arid because we 
believe it is good for us. If it is good 
for us, it is good for every other man 
who is eligible to membership, and we 
should go forward with increased effort 
and firm determination to bring every 
eigible man within the fold. 


Two Vigorous Infants 
“It is with great gratification and 
with keen pleasure we take cognizance 
of the fact that we have represented 
here today two vigorous infants born 
within the year 1919, Milwaukee and 


Los Angeles, and we extend to them our 
felicitations and a most cordial welcome. 


Frequent Meetings Urged 


“From personal observation your 
president is able to say that the affili- 
ated associations which have made the 
greatest progress are those which hold 
regular and frequent meetings. These 
meetings have for their purpose not 
only the transacting of business, but 
closer social touch, the fostering of 
friendship, and the education of their 
members. Hence, he would most 
earnestly recommend that all associa- 
tions hold regular and frequent meet- 
ings and that these meetings be made 
attractive, interesting and educational. 
The resulting good will be found in 
zealous workers for the cause, instead of 
apathetic members. 

“The report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee will be a source of much gratifi- 
cation to all. It will tell us that quite a 
number of States have enacted absentee 
voting laws during the year 1919, and 
that in a number of others like legisla- 
tion is near at hand. In connection 
with the work of this committee, your 
president suggests that in the future all 
questions of legislation having their in- 
ception in this committee be communi- 
cated to the secretaries of all traveling 
men’s associations and that their co- 
operation and concerted action be 
requested. 


Income Tax Ruling 

“Your president has earnestly and 
persistently endeavored throughout the 
year to obtain a change in the ruling of 
the Internal Revenue Department plac- 
ing the flat salaried and commission 
salesmen on the same basis as other 
salesmen with reference to deductions 
and exemptions in filing income-tax 
reports. It was decided that the present 
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ruling correctly interprets the law with 
reference to this matter, and that our 
only relief lies in having the law 
amended. This amendment was pre- 
pared and forwarded to Congressman 
Sanders of New York,who will introduce 
it in the House of Representatives. 

“It is gratifying to be able to say that 
the National Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion was not omitted by design from 
the Allied Councils of the Shoe Trade, 
but that this omission was purely acci- 
dental and will be compensated for by a 
provision for our being properly repre- 
sented in the Allied Councils in the 
future. 


Paid Secretary Suggested 


“The duties of the secretary’s office 
are continually becoming more burden- 
some. Is this an opportune time to 
devise some means whereby we shall 
have a paid secretary who would com- 
bine the duties of a field secretary with 
the regular secretarial duties, including 
the editing of our magazine? The work 
of preparing the copy for the magazine 
means a tremendous amount of work for 
the secretary when his limited time is 
taken into consideration. For the past 
year he has been very ably assisted by 
T. A. Delaney as editor. We are deeply 
appreciative of their services and realize 
that with the material and the funds 
at their command they have produced 
the best possible results. 


A Monthly Publication 


“It would, however, be desirable, 
were it possible, to publish our magazine 
monthly rather than semi-annually, and 
to make it so bright, newsy and attrac- 
tive that it would be looked forward to 
each month by every member of the 
association. If every member would 
interest himself in the procuring of 
advertisements, much could be done 
toward bringing about the desired re- 
sults. We are a body of salesmen and 
surely as such each one of us can, if he 
will, sell some of the space of The 
National Shoe Traveler. In view of 
the increased prices for every known 
article and commodity, it would seem 
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NON-POISONOUS 


(NO CYANIDE) 


SILVERSHINE 


FOR FOUR YEARS NEW YORK’S LEADING PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND RESTORING 


— SILVER CLOTH SLIPPERS — 


SAFE AND EFFECTIVE CLEAN AND QUICK ACTING 
NO FREE SAMPLES—$4.50 A DOZEN—$48.00 GROSS—RETURN IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


SILVERSHINE COMPANY 


127 DUANE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRUFIT Kistler, Lesh & Co. 
"5 - A T oe SOLE _ 


BELTING BUTTS 
are approved by big TANNAGES 


buyers all over the 
country. This is assur- St. Marys Mt. Jewett Burke Muskegon 
ance that Trufits can be 

bought safely for any 332 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
size store. 












































Made in all the wanted 
colors, in Box Cloth and 


ae a Make Your Show Window 
Pay Your Rent 


— we gent samples Our line of Period 
and prices 

P Display Fixtures 
will help you make 
effective window 


Laing, Harrar & mf A >) a. 
Chamberlin a hig K © * ; — sales are 


; d th 
43 North 3rd St. ; “ao. 
Phila. i 1 New catalog No. 92 


on request. 


























The Oscar Onken Co. ,"s' Cincinnati, 0., U. S. A. 























“HUB GORE” INSURED and | 
GUARANTEED FOR 2 YEARS 


100% adjustment if it fails. 
A Special Quality for 
ROMEOS and JULIETS. 


EVERLASTIK, Inc. 


BOSTON OFFICE HUB GORE MAKERS NEW YORK OFFICE 
52 CHAUNCY ST. 395 BROADWAY 
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Ninth Annual Convention National Shoe Travelers’ Association, at Hotei Gibson, Cincinnati. 


to be the part of wisdom to increase the 
price for this space. 


Importance of Publicity 


‘**Too much stress cannot be put upon 
the importance of publicity, and your 
president would earnestly urge each 
affiliated association to obtain all pos- 
sible publicity for its various activities. 


A Message of Thanks 


“The National Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation is indebted to the trade publi- 
cations for their very generous spirit of 
co-operation and a great amount of 
gratuitous publicity. We cordially 
convey to them our fullest esteem and 
our gratitude. 

‘*To every member of the association, 
the various committees, the Board of 
Governors, and to his fellow officers who 
have so loyally supported him through- 
out the past year, the president gives 
hearty expression of his deep apprecia- 
tion and sincere thankfulness. 

“s. ,P. BYRNE, 
“* President.” 


ON THE CONTINENT 
I. Singer Will Sell A. M. Creighton’s 


Line 
I. Singer, who handles Continental 
trade for A. M. Creighton, Lynn, 
sailed for Europe on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 27. 
Together with a line of high-grade 
men’s shoes, Mr. Singer will sell A. M. 


Creighton’s shoes in France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Greece, Egypt, and the 
Balkan States. 

There is probably no one better fitted 
to handle this Continental trade than 
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I. SINGER 


Mr. Singer, inasmuch as he has spent 
some 14 years of his life traveling 
through these various countries above 
mentioned. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





styles and 
to fit all 
kinds of 
shelving. 
Send for catalog 
giving full de- 
scription and 
prices. 


THE BICYCLE 








Milbradt Rolling 
Step Ladders 


are made ina great many 
styles to suit all kinds of 
stores and shelving. They 
will enable you to get 
along with less help, save 
the wear and tear on your 
shelving and help the ap- 
ew of your store. 
hipped subject to ap- 
proval and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write for our latest cata- 
log showing 18 styles of 
ladders as well as other 
store fixtures. 


Milbradt 
Manufacturing Co. 


2410 No. 10th St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Buyers’ Easy Reterence Directory 
“hose totally different shoes °—==| TTT TTT — 


Women’s 


Brogue Oxfords 


IN STOCK 


A reputation has been 

made for our American 

Glazed Kid of which we 
are justly proud. To maintain 
@ reputation is no less difficult 
than to obtain one, but by un- 
varying manu- 
facture it can be done. We 
keep quality high. 


Stock No. 4559—Pfister & Vogel’s Russia 

Calf B e, Goodyear Welt, 12-8 inch 
eel, Hea y Perforated. Widths 
Price $7.00 


en No. 5555—Same_as above in 


Ptister & ene Black “calf. 
Ato D. 


$7.00 
BLUESTEIN BROS. 


173 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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Dai, IN STOCK 


At Once Delivery 


No. 676—Black Suede Ooze Calf, 

2 Eyelette Ox. Welt, Full Louis 

Wooden Covered Heel, AA-C, 
$8.00: 
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pores BOUDOIRS 
$1.50 Less 2% 10 days 


Sizes 214-8, Immediate Shipment 
Red andJTan $1.75 
Send us your orders. Dept. X. 


THE BAKER SHOE CO. 


280 River St., Haverhill, Mass. 
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a. S i EIGNER SHOE COMPANY 
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SUPREME QUALITY 
\ SHOES FOR MEN 
\\ \ POPULARLY PRICED 
‘Welt Footwear IF bn tase Bidbees 
for Women yd \ \\ \ SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
WELCH, MOSS & FEEHAN CO. T<< OS LANDE-RUTKIN SHOE CO. 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 104 READE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 















































Coburn 


Trolley Ladders 


are simple, efficient, inexpen- 
sive, saving timein sales effort. 


SHOE LACES 


All' bie Colors and Len gths, Flat and rae 
Mercerized and Silk Fabric Th ed and Metal Tipped, 
Fine Silk Ribbon Paired and in Rolls. 


Fancy Spats — Shoe Polishes — Colonial Buckles 
Write for Our New Catalog 


LINCOLN STORE SUPPLIES CO. 


1508 Washington Ave. ~ - St. Louis, Mo. 
THE HOUSE OF SERVICE TO YOU 





Get estimatee—cend us a rough 
sketch of your store interior, 
showing shelves to be reached 
and let us tell you the cost. 


Catalogue on request. 


Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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